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PREFACE 


Valmiki was the author of the original Sanskrit ramayANA." It is 
a book universally read with reverence throughout India and is 
at the root of Indian culture. Kamban wrotea beautifullong poem - 
rendering this epic into Tamil? song. Tulsidas has similarly 
rendered the epic into Hindi? for the Hindi-speaking people in a 
book which is in the home of every Hindi-speaking family in 
India and read and sung with rapture. Both Kamban and Tulsidas 
have made some variations in the story so as to suit the manners 
and the feelings of delicacy of the people of their times: but the 
main story is as Valmiki related it. 

This book is an English rendering of one of the cantos of the 
Kamban Ramayana. It was done by me at the instance of Sahitya 
Akademi, the Academy of Letters set up by the Government of 
India, as a part of their general programme of the publica- 
tion of Indian classics. Kamban is among the greatest classic 
poets in Tamil. He lived in the ninth century after Christ. 
Tulsidas’s famous Hindi Ramayana belongs to the sixteenth 
century. 

The translation in this book is of the Ayodhya Kandam, which 
deals with the story of Rama’s leaving Ayodhya for the forest and 
Bharata’s suffering as a result of what his mother did. The Ayod- 
hya Kandam is the most dramatic chapter in the Raima legend. 
According to the best critics of Tamil literature, it is also the 
finest part of Kamban’s great classic. : 

This part of the Ramayana story is rich with emotion both in 
Valmiki and in Kamban. What can approach the exquisite pathos 
of the situation where the most innocent of men, Bharata,* has 
become the motive for the most cruel and wicked deed ever 
recorded—the banishment of Rama,! beloved of all, to the forests 
of Dandaka? Bharata’s meeting with his mother Kaikeyi,* and the _ 
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scene where the doubly-bereaved mother of Rama, Kausalya,* 
receives Bharata at first with natural suspicion and a sense 
of distance and then seeing his utter innocence completely 
breaks down—these scenes are painted with unrivalled beauty by 
Kamban. 

Bharata is Kamban’s supreme ideal. Guha5 is his paragon of 
loyalty. Kamban closely follows Valmiki everywhere with great 
care and even in some places where he deviates with remarkable 
understanding and skill, the exception truly proves the rule. But 
he lets himself go freely with Guha, round whom his great poetic 
imagination plays with wonderful effect.. There must have been a 
popular long-standing tradition about Guha which Valmiki 
recognized and wove into his epic, but he did not deal with that 
character as fully as he had himself perhaps intended. The inten- 
tion is quite obvious. Kamban has done full justice to.and, as it 
were, fulfilled Valmiki’s intention. i 

A contemporary Tamil poet sang thus on the day of Kamban’s 
death: 

Ah, has Kamban passed away this day? 

Then from now even the verses I compose 
Can reach the cars of the great! 

The Lotus Goddess Lakshmi® may now rejoice 
The Goddess of Earth will now be glad: 

But alas for the Muse of poetry 

Who now will be a widowed queen! 


[Lakshmi, the Goddess of prosperity, and Earth, the Goddess of 
Agriculture, will rejoice because men will hereafter attend to trade 
and business, and peasants to their fields, and will not neglect 
them through listening to the entrancing poetry of Kamban.] 

Kamban, like Tulsidas, who came much later, worked the 
Sanskrit Ramayana into exquisite Tamil poetry wherein every 
line discloses that he listened to the voice of nature and to his own 
genius (to use Victor Hugo’s phrase), although the subject was 
teady-made for him and the original was widely read by scholars. 
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The difference between Valmiki and either Kamban or Tulsidas 
is that, with the later poets, Rama is God at every turn, while in 
Valmiki, though Rama is undoubtedly recognized as an incarna- 

` tion of Vishnu,’ yet the treatment of character and incident is on 
the whole only as of a good and valiant prince, and the godhood 
is, as it were, laid aside. By the time Kamban and Tulsidas came to 
sing the Ramayana, Rama had been so completely deified for 
generations, with temple and rituals dedicated to His worship as 
an Avatar? of Vishnu, that it would have been wholly artificial for 
Kamban or Tulsidas to do as Valmiki did, to tell the story of 
Rama as just a heroic romance. The men, women and children 

* who were to hear Kamban knew Rama only as God incarnate. 
Even today to try to undo the work ofages and to un-deify Rama 
or Krishna in India would be as futile as positively mischievous. In 
them are rooted India’s living culture, a culture of which the 
people of India may be proud. We cannot cut off a vital organ 
and hope to live. Deceived by the seeming strength of the super- 
structure let us not shake the foundations of rough-hewn granite 
on which the house we live in rests. It would be disastrous. India 
cannot be India without Rama and Krishna. 

It may be easy and even more satisfactory to tell the Ramayana 
in English or French as a story of the Imperial Prince of Ayodhya 
rather than as that of God come down on earth. Such a presenta- 
tion may read well in the foreign medium. Not so if we tell the 
story in any of the mother tongues of the children of India. 
Imagine rewriting the Bible and converting it into the story of a 
good and pious young man who obtained a large following by 
his simple approach to religion, but who was sentenced to death 
by the official judge at the instance of a jealous group of interested 
priests of whose disloyalty a weak central government was living 
in continuous fear. The story would be interesting enough and 
have its lessons, but it would not be the foundation of Christianity 
such as it now is in its present form: the life-story of the Son of 
God come down to bring the message of compassion and grace to 
mankind. What might be readable in a foreign medium would be 
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disastrously inadequate in the tongue of the people whom the 
idyll has nursed and sustained for ages as a story of direct divine 
interest in the affairs of men and as a rock on which their higher 
life firmly rests. j 

Kamban sang the story of Rama as of God come down on earth 
to suffer, chasten, uplift, help and guide men. Apart from this 
difference in the treatment of the hero, there is considerable 
difference in poetic form between Valmiki and Kamban. Kam- 
ban’s Ramayana is a lyric, while Valmiki’s is an epic. The lyric is 
a string of cut gems with glittering facets sparkling at each turn. 
It is not a solemn march of predestined sadness like Valmiki’s 
epic. The lyric sparkle of Kamban and Tulsidas goes well 

_ with their constant reminder that Rama is the Supreme Being 
Himself. 

The unique characteristic of Tamil verse is the initial rhyme. In 
good Tamil poetry, unlike the end-rhyme in English or Hindus- 
tani, it is not just a purposeless jingle that has become a custom. 
The initial rhyme in Tamil is a medium of emphasis and climax 
and it is a remarkably efficient instrument for that purpose. So 
also the alliteration, which is also an essential in Tamil verse, is not 
merely an idle sound-repetition but actively aids the enforcement 
of the thought and imagery contained in the verse. Of course 
these aids are of no value in unskilled hands and become just 
jingles. But in Kamban’s art, the alliteration is subdued with great 
care and the rhyme-words always go up with mounting quality 
and are never allowed to deteriorate into a laboured selection out 
ofa thesaurus. They come as an appropriate climax at the top of 
an ascending scale. This quality among many other things dis- 
tinguishes Kamban from the inferior Tamil poets. The lyric 
cannot be a lyric without conspicuous economy of words, with- 
out sparkle and lilt; these are Kamban’s special characteristics, 
not to speak of the depth ofhis tho ughts, his human understanding 
and his wonderful poetic imagination. 

: The story of the RAMAYANA is this in brief outline: Dasaratha, 
the king of Ayodhya, had four sons. They were the gift of the 
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gods to the aged king who had been longi without issue. The 
gods had obtained a boon from Vishnu that he would himself 
come down to earth as man to end the tyranny of Ravana and so 
Rama was born as Dasaratha’s eldest son by Kausalya, the senior 
queen. Rama’s brothers were Bharata, Lakshmana and Satrughna. 
When Rama was young, quite a boy, he with his brother Lak- 
shmana was taken by the great rishi Visvamitra® with the per- 
mission of Dasaratha to his hermitage to protect his sacrifices from 
the Rakshasas who had been annoying them. Rama performed the 
mission with great success and received from the sage miraculous 
weapons and blessings. He then accompanied Visvamitra to the 
capital of Janaka where he married Sita, having bent and broken 
Siva’s bow, which had been proclaimed as a condition for 
obtaining the hand of Sita and which many a suitor had failed to 
do. After some years Dasaratha resolved to instal Rama as prince 
regent. On the eve of the coronation day his youngest queen 
Kaikeyi at the instigation of her maid Manthara asked him to 
fulfil the two boons he had formerly promised to her. Dasaratha 
had to agree. By one of these two boons she demanded the 
installation of her own son Bharata as prince regent and by the 
other the exile of Rama for 14 years. The king was shocked and 
tried his best to dissuade her from making her wicked demands, 
but was at last obliged to yield. Rama gladly agreed to go into 
exile to save his father from breaking his pledged word. He was 
accompained by Sita and his devoted brother Lakshmana. 

Bharata, who was in great indignation at what had happened, 
went to the forest to meet Rama and persuade him to return and 
take the reins of government. But Rama would not agree and 
asked Bharata to be regent to enable him duly to fulfil the decree 
of Dasaratha. This was agreed to and Rama continued as an exile 
in the forest. 

The two brothers killed several powerful Rakshasas during 
their exile and punished Ravana’s! sister who made improper 
advances. Ravana resolved to disgrace Rama by carrying off his 
wife for whom, under his sister’s incitement, his passion had been 
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roused. He accomplished this purpose with the help of Maricha2° 
After several fruitless inquiries Rama ascertained through Hanu- 
man™ where Sita was kept in prison. Thereupon Rama invaded 
the island of Lankaand killed Ravana. Rama returned in triumph 
with his wife and friends to Ayodhya, where Bharata had been 
ruling as proxy. Rama was crowned king and reigned long and 
righteously. 

I cannot in an English rendering bring out the rhyme or the 
sparkle or the lilt in Kamban. I can only attempt to do some jus- 
tice to the wealth of substance and brevity of presentation. It is 
not possible to reproduce in a translation the exquisite art of the 
Tamil poet. This is so indeed in respect ofall translations of poetry 
by the ablest among us. William Cowper wrote in one of his 
beautiful letters: “There are minutiae in every language which 
transferred into another will spoil the version. Such extreme 
fidelity is in fact unfaithful.’ 

But what is one to do if one does not wish to impose on the 
public and palm off one’s own bad composition as a rendering of 
Kamban? All one can do is to avoid the pitfalls and be as faithful 
as possible without damage to the purpose. In another letter the 
same English poet writes: ‘There is something in his sytle that 
touches me exceedingly and which I do not know how to de- 
scribe. This property of it which depends perhaps altogether upon 
the arrangement of his words and the modulation of his sentences, 
it would be very difficult to preserve in a translation.’ 

Yet another quotation from Cowper dealing with the difficulty 
of satisfactory translation: ‘It Cost me all the morning yesterday 
and all the evening to translate a single simile to my mind. The 
transitions from one member of the subject to another, though 
easy and natural in the Greek, turn out often so intolerably awk- 
ward in an English version that almost endless labour and no little 
address are requisites to give them grace and elegance.’ I must say 
that I have gone through many occasions of this kind especially 
where Kamban, in the midst of the human narrative, suddenly 
and with exquisite beauty reminds his readers of the fact that 
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Rama was God incarnate. Often I felt it best to omit such pas” 
sages in the translation. 

With all its faults I trust this book will be a window for people 
who do not know Tamil to see something of a great classic in 
that ancient beautiful tongue of South India. 

I should like to thank Mr. Alan Campbell-Johnson for kindly 
reading the entire manuscript and making a number of useful 
suggestions. 3 
C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
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Obeisance to Him 

Who fills universal space, 

Pervading all that exists 

Like life and feeling that pervade the living flesh, 

And gives to everything its being, its substance and 
its form. 


The sages knew it was He Himself 

That bore the form of the prince 

And suffered the machinations 

Of the hump-back woman?® and the junior queen; 
That it was God incarnate who left 

Throne and palace for the woods 

And crossed the sea to remove ; 

The great incubus and torment of the Gods. 


King Dasaratha* from his palace emerged 


© And the drums thundered signal; 


Mounted on his great elephant = 
Bred for battle furious 

In golden splendour caparisoned, 
Down the streets he went in state, 
Maidens waving beautiful chowries' 
And a great train following 

Of friends and nobles of the houeshold. 


As he entered the hall the train retired, 
And the king was seated alone. 

There on his throne, 

Like another Hari? he seemed, 
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Like Him who rules the universe, yet rests 
In His own self serenely absorbed. 

Vasishta4 arrived who ranked with the Gods, 
The guardian angel of the realm 

Whose holy power enabled the king 

To rule without force or overseeing. 


And others of his council came, 

All men of ancient lineage, 

Wealth of learning and deep wisdom, 
Drawn first-hand at the feet of masters; 
In whose lives Knowledge bore rich fruit 
And was not just a load on memory; 
Men in whom uprightness never wavered 
Let rack and ruin threaten; 

Men who had plucked and abjured 
Passion by the roots 

That dharma’ alone may guide. 


And when they had sat in order due, 
Casting a gracious look around, 

Said the king: ‘Revered advisers, 

My pleasure and my pain I know you feel 
Even as the life within me feels them all. 

I have a matter of grave import 

On which I seek your kindly advice. 


‘My fathers of the Solarl® race were great; 

I too may claim I have not done ill as king. 
Long indeed have I sat on this ancient throne, 
Long long indeed have I borne the yoke; 

Tt was your greatness made it possible. 


‘I have watched over thé kingdom 
Even as maidens guard their chastity. 
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I have served the people these laborious years 
And now a greater call has come: 

My thoughts I would inward turn, 

The burden of state I should no longer bear. 
Now that welcome age has come. 


“My I not claim my freedom like my fathers 

That sat on this throne before me?- 

Each as age advanced 

Did leave the cares of state to his son 

And sought freedom from the thraldom of the 
senses. : 

Without exception the fathers of my house 

Have shown the path of wisdom for me, 

When the last period of life is reached, 

To direct one’s mind to the Truth beyond 

Wherein emancipation waits. 


‘T have thus far fought powerful enemies 

In this and in the nether world. 

Now must I fight the foes that hide themselves 

In the bosom within to plot the ruin of the soul. 
Doubt not my strength to fight the battle supreme 
Against Desire and all its evil train. ~ 


‘Handing the reins of my chariot to my queen, 
Whose tender feet were softer than cotton, 

I vanquished then ten demoniac foes. 

Sure am I now that I can overcome 

This idiot mind who rides his chariots five. 


‘One must die struck down in battle 
And go to the happy world above 
Or be blessed with wisdom serene 
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To reach the peak of enlightenment. 
For the rest the only way to Heaven 
Is the well-known path of renunciation. 


“My royal duties, thanks to you, sires, 
Stand well discharged: I have earned 
My share of earthly fame and now 
It remains for you to help me seek 


My lasting good in the world above. 


‘Long did I grieve, not blessed with sons, 
Then Ramat came and my sorrow ended. 
Now it is his lot to bear the yoke: 

And mine, sires, the joy to escape, 

So have I devised a plan thatis good 

If you may crown it with assent. 


‘Brightly endowed is my son and glad 
Were my eyes to sce him wedded to Sita?” ; 
If Sita is Lakshmi indeed as I think, 

It is my wish that my son should also wed 
The Goddess Earth that Rama may shine 
Truly like Hari? with his twin queens. ` 


‘Therefore giving to Rama the reins of government 
I intend to retire to the woods 


Where ascetics live, that I may free myself 
From this unending illusion of births and deaths. 
I crave your counsel, sires, on this my plan.’ 


The sage Vasishta™ heard the king 
And well pleased was he, 


He thought the plan good 
And such as must find approval from all assembled. 
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It was well the king did think of higher things; 
And well for the people, ° 

For an excellent ruler Rama would prove; 
Thus thought Vasishta and he spoke-his mind, 
The sage who was born of Brahma himself. 


‘The scions of the Solar race ruled well 

And great was the glory earned by them all, 

But yours alone is the privilege proud 

To have fora son, Rama O King! 

This your resolve fulfils aright 

In your well-ordered life’s last stage 3 
Your duty as king and the demands of your soul. 


‘Nought then remains for us but to say: 

The Prince is dharma incarnate, 

Possessed of strength to act 

If aught remains undone 

By the divine Triumvirate? 

That create, govern and again reduce to nothing.’ 


Glad was the king to hear these words, 
Gladder than on that happy day 

Kausalya bore to him a son! 

Gladder than when they brought great news 
About what happened in Janaka’s court’ : 
To the bow of Siva in Rama’s hands: 
Gladder even than on that eventful day 
Rama?® of the terrible axe appeared 

And, humbled by his son, retired. 


Sumantra20 rose and spoke the mind 
Ofall the councillors assembled there. 
‘Sire!’ he said, “The joy is great 

That Rama will rule as regent installed, 
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But it hurts like a burn 
That now you must retire 
And we must lose you to hermit life. 


“Yet we cannot ask you, king, to refrain 
From the path which each and every one 
In the long line of your ancestors took. 
Relentless and hard to suffer are at times 
The demands of ancient dharma.’ 


When thus the assembled council approved 
The king was overjoyed and said: 

‘Let first the prince be happily crowned; 

The rest shall duly follow in the course of time. 
Sumantra, go and fetch the prince 

oFt whom auspicious sovereignty waits 

As wedding bride for husband-clect.’ 


Ores eer, a 


Sumantra touched his master’s feet; 
No time was lost: Swiftly he took 
A splendid chariot of gold 

And rode along the street 

Where on either side 

Noble mansions rose. 


And with face that shone with joy 
As though himself had then received 
An honoured gift of large domains, 
He entered the palace of the prince. 


As the bee alights on the honey-laden flower 
Sumantra’s eyes fell on Rama’s face 

And drank delight: 

With the prince was seated 


Sita, sweetness incarnate, ‘ 
And intrepid warrior Lakshmana! was also there, 


‘Prince, my master, said Sumantra, 

“The Lord of all that the seas enclose F 
Desires your presence immediate 

On an affair of great import. 


The prince of lotus-eyes rose and went; 
Like a rain-bearing cloud was he _ 

As he stepped into the golden chariot 
With banner waving aloft. 

As the drums boomed signal 

And down the street the chariot went, 
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On the balconies crowded eager maidens 

‘Waving their slender arms up and down, 

Making a clinklejingle of their conch-cut bangles. 
On the tops of mansions they stood 

And from between the pillars 

And through the windows everywhere 

Peeped lotus faces and sparkling eyes, 

For all the women of Ayodhya 

Desired to drink 

The nectar of Rama’s face. 


And above in Heaven among the gods!# 
A murmur of joy went round; ` 

For the events marched as they desired 
Bringing deliverance near. 


The prince was announced and entering saw 
The king seated, pleased and happy, 

And by his side the Sage 

To whom he bowed in deep reverence, 

And then he touched the emperor’s feet. 


Dasaratha rose and clasped him to his breast; 
His eyes were moist with tears 

And his heart was full as he thought 

Of the crowning joy of his long life. 

Was it buta father’s loving embrace? 

Or did the emperor seek to me 
The broad shoulders 

That now were to beat the heavy weight 
Which he had resolved to put on them: 


asure against his own 


He sate the prince beside him 
And bending loving eyes on him: 
‘Large have your shoulders grown,’ 
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He said, ‘as small the glory shrank 

Of that Rama who wielded the blood-stained axe. 
Blessed am I in you, my son: 

There is something I desire of you 

Which you shall not deny to me. 


‘Every king of our noble race, 

When the evening of his life was reached, 
Placed on his son the burden of State 

And thus relieved withdrew from the world 
To fight and vanquish the deadly foes 

Of man’s detachment and his weal, 

Greed and anger and their trail, 

Loss of understanding. 


‘Countless is the number of kings 

That thus attained deliverance; 

Now have I reached the time when this, 
My son, I too must do. 

The charge of State you must accept 
Immense though the burden be. 


‘Think not you are caught in a snare. 
Your father set for you. 

Accept the honoured crown 

And discharge the noble duty 

To which as prince you were born: 
Enable me to follow the ancient rule 
And do as our great fathers did. 


This, my son, is what I seck of you. 


When thus the king proposed to crown 
Him regent-prince, the proffered honour 
Raised in Rama’s calm mind 

Neither elation nor disdain. 
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Lust for power was not in him: 

But born to regal duty 

He felt as a debtor bound: 

And the king’s command whate’er it be 
The subject son must carry out. 


So thought Rama: 

Quickly the king perceived 

That the prince’s mind did yield. 
“Grant me this boon,’ he said 

And hugged him to his bosom, 
Then without a further word retired, 
All the glad ministers : 
Pressing around him as he went. 


Then Rama too mounted his chariot 
And Sumantra drove the prince 

Back to his palace: Behind them trooped 
A great rejoicing crowd 

Elder citizens of every sort, 

Young men and maidens 

Transported with joy. 


Men and women learnt the news: 
They were mad with joy; 

The women ran to take the tidings 
To Rama’s mother. 

They danced and sang as they ran 

Their delight was so great 

Their words were choked. 


‘Damsels dear,’ said Rama’s mother 
Whose look was a flood of love, 
‘No doubt you have news 

Very great and good, 


My red-lipped girls: 
Then tell it me.’ 


They gave the tidings 

In their dear confused way 
And Kausalya learnt from them 
What her lord the king 

Had settled to do. 


The coronation of her son 

Overwhelmed her in joy; 

But that announcement also held in it 
Her lord the king’s on-coming hermit life. 
As the ocean water holds terrible fire?! 
The joyful news brought fear as well. 


And so the queen thought of God. 

She first gave presents due, 

Jewels and money 

To those that brought the glad tidings. 
And then with dear Sumitra* 

Went to the house of God. 


And before the image of the Lord 
With His holy spouses on either hand 
The lotus-throned Queen® divine and Mother Earth 


Devoutly placed flowers and offered 
Supplications for her son. 


‘My lord will leave my prince 
Alone to bear his yoke, 
Himself to be absorbed 

In thoughts for the other world; 
There is none now but you 

In whose safe keeping 

I place my son.’ 
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Thus did she supplicate . 
She who in her womb, not knowing, 
Bore the Lord himself, 
The Lord within whom rests the world entire, 
As child in the mother’s womb. 
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The day and hour were fixed. 

Tomorrow is the auspicious day 

And morning the hour,’ said the sage. 

Let the drums proclaim it,’ said the king, 
‘And the city be richly decked’. 


The criers were everywhere 

And lustily they called: 

‘Bedeck the city royal 

For tomorrow Earth will be bride 
And Rama will wed her 

And wear the jewelled crown. 


The sound of drums went up to the heavens 
And the tidings thrilled the gods; 

The ears of the citizens 

Greedily drank the words, 

Like nectar was the news to them, 

Darling of the people was Rama 

‘And the flame of poetry fed on his glory. - 


Coins were scattered when they heard the news, 
They shouted and sang, danced and rejoiced, 
Their limbs perspired and hair stood on end; 
All Ayodhya went mad for excess of joy- 

Who would burnish the noon-day sun 

Or polish the jewel on Vishnu’s breast? 

There is no limit to desire, else why 

Should the eager citizens try 

To decorate the city and make 

Beauty beautiful? 


Festoons and flags everywhere 

In streets and on housetops 

Brightly waved in the air; 

And such was the variety of colour 

It looked like all the birds of the air come down 


To share with men the festive occasion. 


The highways were thronged with cantering horses 
And chariots moved about; : 
The elephants gorgeously decked 

Majestically strode the streets 

As hills in the horizon 

Ablaze in the rising sun. 


From mansions lining the streets 
Rained rice and fragrant powders; 
Flowers and necklaces flew about 
In festive battles waged by maidens 
Fron the balconies on either side. 


The denizens of celestial worlds arrived 

But such was the splendour and opulence they saw 
They wonderedif they reallyhad come to Ayodhya, 
Or still were in their own abodes. 


While thus the citizens made Ayodhya vie 
With the splendour of celestial cities 

There was a wicked hump-back woman’? 
Who in human form ill-shaped 

Seemed to be Ravana’s 1 crime embodied 
As if the coming event cast its shadow before. 


In body misshapen dwelt twisted spirit; 

Envious and spiteful she was, 

Hatred and wrath consumed her mind, 

Impatient in look and in speech, 

One who would hesitate not 

To ruin the world to serve her purpose: 
Kaikeyi’s hand -maiden she was 

And Manthara her name. 


Tis said she was vexed 

When Rama asa child 

Playing with his bow and in frolic 
Struck her hump with pellets of clay; 

In the wicked woman’s mind this rankled 
And took shape as spiteful hate. 


She stood on the pleasant roof 

OF the mansion of the ruby-lipped queen 
And saw the festive stir in the streets. 
“What is this commotion?’ she asked, 
And learning, frowned, 

Stood thinking a moment, 

Then down the steps 
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Ran precipitate 
With a fiendish plan in her head. 


Beautiful was the queen Kaikeyi,* 
More lovely she did seem that day, 
As on the white coverlet she lay, 
Her hands and feet like red lotuses 
Blooming on a coral vine 

That grew in the sea of milk. 


Her eyes were closed in gentle sleep. 

No evil spirit ventured near, 

So calm and pure was her spirit. 

Like a comet of evil portent 

The hump-back came into the hall 

And approaching touched her lovely feet: 
The fresh bloomed lotus is fortunate 

To serve the poet for a distant likeness. 


The half awakened queen 

Kept her ‘eye-lids closed, 

But sin would tarry not and impelled 
The hump-back on to the destined crime. 


So she exclaimed: 

‘As the heedless moon shines:cool and full, 
Rapt in its own benignant nature, 

Even as the awful snake?’ is about to swallow it, 
Foolish woman, when dire calamity is brewing 
You care not, but sleep!’ 


` Hearing her maid utter these words 
Calmly the bright-eyed queen replied 
‘Assuredly I am safe. Why should I fear 
Having for sons four brave young men 
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Whose bows are the terror of our foes, 
Each in his duties loyal and straight? 


“What evil here can dare approach 
With these my sons by me? 

When one is blessed at last with sons 
Good in the eyes of men, 

Long suffered grief of childlessness 


Turns into joy abiding. 


‘And I am mother to Rama 

Who to the world of men 

Is like a holy book 

From which to learn right from wrong— 
What evil need I apprehend?’ 


When thus warmhearted Kaikeyi spoke 
The evil woman exclaimed— 

It seemed in this crook-back maid 

All deadly sins conspired and joined 

To take concrete shape— 

‘Gone, my dear, is everything! 

Gone is importance; 

Gone is opulence, 

Indigence is your lot and Kausalya thrives, 
For she is wise.’ 


Sharply the queen replied, 

And her jewels glittered as she spoke, 
‘Know you I am queen to one 

Who is king among all the kings of the land. 
And for a son have I 

Bharata whose far-spread lustre 

Words cannot hold. I cannot see 
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What she can glean in the wide world, 
She of whom you speak 

To brighten life for her 

And to put me in the shade?’ 


“You speak of life, O queen!’ 

Answered the evil woman. 

‘Men laughed in scorn 

And honour was befouled 

When Rama’s bow swerved from the law 
To strike a woman down. 

Tataka®4 was killed by him, and for this 
Tomorrow is he to be crowned. 

Yes, you and I must somehow go through life.’ 


‘What! exclaimed the beautiful queen, 

‘Is Rama to be crowned indeed?’ 

All the evil suggestions 

Went from her mind at the news, 

For darling Rama was to her 

Just as dear as to Kausalya herself. 

And in her heart young and warm 

The joy did swell and overflow: 

She took a sparkling necklace off her neck; 
‘Take this,’ she said to the crook-back maid: 
For custom in noble circles decreed 

` A gift to the bringer of great good news. 


Spurning the gift the woman dashed 

The sparkling thing on the ground, 

Shouted and snarled and swore. 

She quivered and curvetted and sighed and wept; 
Her eyes spat fire and hot was her breath, 

The wicked woman ran mad with rage. 
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She cast a fierce and angry look 
At the innocent queen and cried 
‘O senseless girl! 

You and your son if so you will 
May grievé your lengthened days 
And accept your miserable lot 
But never shall I consent 

To be slave to your rival’s slaves. 


‘Ambitious Kausalya never slept: 

Her eye. ever alert to her desire: 

And so her son has reached 

Good fortune’s highest height. 

Bharata doubtless is there, he is not dead 


But what is there for him to do when his mother is 


you! 
He does not count as son being son to you. 


` “This king who wears on his legs 


The golden anklets his fathers wore 

Hurriedly sent the luckless Bharata away 

To that far country across high mountain-passes. 
Ah, now I see the purpose of that plot 

Given out as a holiday in his uncle’s home.’ 


She stopped and wept and then went on: 
“Oh, lords of earth and their ways! 
Bharata, O my child, your fate 

Is sealed indeed! 

For your father has turned against you. 
Your own good mother, alas, 

Little cares she for your well-being. 


‘Daughter to a king 
And brought up in the palace of a king! 
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As a,king’s bride you entered 

And reigned in his palace; 

Now doomed are you to dark adversity. 

O woman ignorant and who will listen not!’ 


Answered Kaikeyi, anger-roused: 

‘T tell you, stupid woman, your talk 
Brings no good to me, 

Nor good to my son: 

Nor to yourself, 

For know it may not go unscathed. 
Surely your sins of previous lives 

Impel you thus to thoughts so vile. 
Away from my sight! Be thankful now 
I ordered not your vicious tongue to be cut. 
Woe to you if others come to know 
Your wicked unjust thoughts: 

Cease talking, senseless woman!’ 


But the evil thing did cling to the queen 

Like the pain of a poisonous sting. 

‘Tctave your mercy, queen, 

I cannot see you ruined. 

You still can save yourself 

And I must tell you how. 

Do bear with me!’ she cried 

And grasped the queen’s feet and would not go. 


‘Pious men and women 

Who stand the trials of life religious, 

Yet change when wealth and power arrive 
And to oppression their hearts do turn. 
Desist they may from deliberate bodily hurt 
But in subtle ways do inflict 

Heartbreak and pain of mind. 
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“When Rama rules the kingdom from his throne 
And ambitious Kausalya has made herself 

Sole owner of the land and all it holds, 

What then remains for you 

Or for your helpless son 

But the alms she may dole out to you? 


“Many will come to you for relief 

From poverty and dire distress, 

Thinking ‘you are a queen. 

And will you beg of her for means 
Wherewith you may assuage their misery? 
Will you be ashamed to ask 

And turn the supplicants out, 

Grieve for it 

And sigh and pine and die? 

Oh, my dear, hard is a life of dependence.’ 


As Manthara spoke these words 

A change came over the queen 

So spotless and good till then. 

For the gods had received their boon, 

And the fiends were waiting for their doom; 
Long had the rishis®> suffered. 


So the queen’s resistance failed 
And Manthara prevailed at last. 
Kekaya’s swan?® thus transformed 
Cast a tender grateful look 

At her cunning hump-back maid. 


‘Happy am I in you 

True friend of my son!’ she said, 
‘Now tell me at once 

How the crown shall be his.’ 
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Rapturous now was Manthara’s joy. 
She kissed her mistréss’s feet 

‘My darling!’ she exclaimed 

“My sweet protecting angel, oh, 

If but you follow what I say 
Unflinching to the end, 

By heaven at once your son will rule 
Sole monarch of the realm.’ 


_ As crooked in heart as bent in body 

So was her plan: 

“Queen! whose laughter releases a mouthful of 
pearls! 

When Sambara!? was vanquished in the field of 
battle, 

Our king high festival held; 

Two boons bestowed he not on you? 

Claim you now these boons. 


‘By one obtain the kingdom for your son, 
And by the other let Rama be exiled 

To abide in the forest for twice seven years— 
Thus will your son sit firm on the throne.’ 


Thereat the queen to her bosom hugged the maid 
And loaded her with gold and glistening jewels: 
‘Queen-mother you are, O Manthara, 

For now the sea-girt kingdom is my son’s 

And you have found and given it to him. 


“Your plan is splendid, Manthara dear! , 
The king shall crown my son at once 
And banish Rama to the woods. 

‘If either boon the king denies 

Before his eyes Kaikeyi 
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Lays down her life, and dies. 
It shall be done as you have said.’ 


She sent the maid away 

And from the flower-strewn couch descending, 
Prepared the evil scene: 

She plucked the wreath from her braided head 
And fiercely threw it down, 

Unclasped the golden chain 

That with its pendant beads and pearls 
Adorned her lovely hip and flung it down: 
Alas! Her own fair name she plucked with it 
And threw that climbing creeper away 

To wither and die. 


The clinking bangles round her wrist 

She removed and dashed on the floor, 

And even the holy paint on her lovely forehead 
She wiped off as though she saw 

Her coming widowhood. 


All the bright jewels she had worn 
Lay scattered in the hall! 
And from her eyes the tears 
Washed down the collyrium. 
Her hair spread out dishevelled, 
_ Like a tender twig denuded of its blossoms 
Sprawling on the floor she lay. 
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It was late in the night when the king arrived, 
He came to the palace of the queen 

Longing for sweet converse, 

For her melodious speech 

‘Was sweeter to him than the lyre. 


Proud like a lion of the forest with its mane 
He came and behind him 

The thronging lords and chieftains of the land 
Raising jubilant shouts. 

Bidding them all to retire 

Eagerly stepped he in, 

Beheld the empty couch 

And his beloved queen 

Stretched on the bare floor. 


What sudden illness this that hasstricken the queen? 
He bent down and, as an elephant 

Might wind its trunk around a deer, 

He put his great long arms about 

And lovingly lifted her. 


Like forked lightning in a storm 

From his loving hold she freed herself 

And before the amazed king 

Prostrate fell on the floor again, 

Spoke not a word but sighed and heavily breathed. 


Never before had he seen her thus 
Who was dearer to him than life itself. 
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The king was plunged in distress: 
‘Some one has caused her anguish.’ 
So thought the king and said: 

‘Tell me who has dared 

Offend you, queen, 

Now sure his life is forfeit! 

Let me but know and see 

That which will follow; tarry not!’ 


The tears from her long dark eyes. 
Flooded her breast as she said to the king 
‘Husband, do you love me still? 

Indeed if it be true, 

Treat me kindly as in the days of old!’ 


Innocent of her hidden purpose 

He laughed a full-mouthed laugh and said: 
‘Whatever you wish it shall be done! 

No miser will I be, no never, 

In the name of your son Prince Rama, I swear.’ 


When thus the king had sworn, 

Confidence filled Kaikeyi’s mind. 

‘Are you resolved, my lord,’ she asked, 

‘To remove my grief? The gods be witness then 
To this your oath! Do grant me now 

What you did promise once, O King, 

Two boons that you unasked bestowed 

In the battle-field when I saved your life.’ 


‘To claim the boons which I did grant 
And which are yours without a doubt 
No need was there for all this pain. 
Ask at once and take! Relieve me 
From this causeless anguish 

That pains my heart.’ 
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The king knew not, alas, 

The purpose of her hardened heart. 

“You have given and sworn, and so I ask, O King: 
Two boons which you did grant, and they shall be: 
The first, my son shall rule the State 

And the next, our Sita’s spouse 

Shall to the forest go to be ruler there!’ 

Thus said the cruel woman and qualmless stood, 
Like evil incarnate. 


These words from the queen’s cruel tongue 
Like the black cobra’s deadly venom 
Burnt his flesh and singed his soul. 

Terror seized the king 

And like an elephant suddenly paralysed 
Mighty Dasaratha fell prostrate. 


Writhing in pain he lay: 

Ah, who can find the words 

To describe his anguish? 

It waxed apace and blazed 

Like a furnace blown by bellows 
And his life was like the coal therein 
Pitilessly consumed. 


He sat up and stood 

And fell down again 

Like one bereft of reason. 

A frenzy would seize-him now to strike her down, 
And now again like a bronze figure 
Stiff and breathless he would turn: 

It was a piteous sight. 

He stared at her 

And gathering strength, he asked 

‘Has any distemper warped your brain: 
Has some one pushed you to this?’ 
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But with heart of stone, she said 
‘Mental disorder ails me not 

Nor has any one impelled me. 

I claim the boons you owe 

And if you break your word 
Know that I slay myself; the sin 
And the ignominy shall be yours.’ 


The cruel woman’s obdurate words 

Like a javelin pierced 

The anguished heart of the wretched king; 
He reeled and sank again in a swoon. 

He rose and cursed and fell again. 


‘O cruel woman!” he sighed and said; . 

ʻO heavy burden!” he wept and exclaimed; 
‘Pitiless dharma!’ he cried; 

‘Alas I die ! Perish Truth!’ 

Thus he cursed and cried, he 

Who was a conquering hero in the days gone by. 


‘I shall fell her with my sword 

And after, kill all women 

And rid the earth of evil, 

Yes and as a woman-killer and coward 
Go to deepest hell. 

I mind not,’ raved the king. 


He wrung his hands and bit his lips. 

‘Break one’s word!’ he muttered and sighed; 
His heart was in a flaming fire. 

Oh, what a sight it was, 

He at whose feet kings and chieftains 

Stood in a line to tender humble homage, 
Now imploring like an abject supplicant 

At the feet of a mulish woman, crying! 
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“Your son will never accept it; 

If ever he did, the world would never approve. 
Why do you seek eternal obloquy? 

Give up this claim and earn the world’s applause.’ 


Again and again the king did beg 

But all in vain; unyielding was she, 
Matchless in her iniquity. 

Firm in her evil purpose she said 

“The things I claim are what you gave 
And there is naught to debate. 

If you withdraw your oath 

Prating angry words, 

If you abandon truth, 

What happens, O illustrious king, in this world 
To the sanctity of the given word?’ 


The distracted king begged again 
‘Be it so, O hard of heart! 
The crown shall go to your son 
And you, wicked one! may rule the realm 
And all the rich wide lands enjoy! 
But ask not, I implore 
My son, my eye, my life 
My Rama, beloved of all 
` To leave the land; have mercy on me!’ 


The supplications of the king 

Moved not her heart of wood 

Nor shame nor fear of ignominy 

Changed her from her fell design, 

‘Brave king, if kings retract their gifts 

The sacred rule of conduct binding kings 
Would stand infringed, you know it well; 
Much talking cannot alter this, 
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Thus she spoke and harrowed his soul 
With the pointed steel of her words. 


‘The crowning then shall stand annulled,’ said he. 
‘And to the forest Rama goes, 

So goes my life to the mansion of Death !’ 
Down he fell and in the shoreless sea 

Of scalding grief was plunged. 

O the vile heart! O cruel design ! 


‘Good women love to die 

Before the call arrives 

To take their lords away 

It never was known till now 

That any wife desired and brought about 
Her own unenvied widowhood 

Which now you have done for yourself. 


‘Oh, that death had come to me 

When strong and skilful foes I opposed; 

The victory then was ever mine 

And Heaven resounded with my glory. 
Death comes to me from a wretched woman: 
- Pitiful end to the tale ofa king !” 


He spoke of death and of ebbing life 

And rolled in the dust still imploring 

But the pitiless queen relented not. 

‘My boons! said she, ‘I want the pledge performed; 
Else, mighty king! I immolate myself.’ 


Prostrated, worn and without hope, he said 
‘I grant you, wretch, your boon, 
The prince my son will go to the forest; 
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I die and go to Heaven above, 

And you and your unfortunate son _ 
Will spend your lengthened days 
Swimming in Ignominy’s flood.’ 


As these words came out of the mouth of the king 
He fell into a trance and was numb. 

The obdurate woman, her purpose achieved, 

Lay on her couch and slept. 

Night blushed and disappeared for shame. 

For night was ashamed for a sister’s deed, 

And the stars hid their faces. 


Earth’s canopy now was filled with buoyant light 
As the hour arrived that round Ramia’s wrist 
The sacred thread the priests should bind 

To pledge him to his royal duties. 

The lamps went out in the palace one by one: 
The flame of light that flickered in the king 


Ran close in the race with the dying lamps. 


Angrily rose the Sun 
Crimson, red with rage 

At the sin that was wrought 
On the scion of his race. 


From the four corners of the land 

The crowds came pouring and soon 
The city was filled with kings and chiefs 
And eager men and women 

Of every sort and condition 

. Thirsting to drink the joy 

Of the prince’s coronation. 


Every mother in Ayodhya felt 

Rama was her son and was to be crowned; 
No father but felt he was a Dasaratha proud 
Handing over the affairs of life 

To a worthy son. 


Great was the throng ! 
Maidens with lovely eyes like blue lilies 
Casting glances that were piercing javelins; 
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Long processions of kings and battle veterans, 
Rejoicing crowds of men and women; 

As down the great street passed each group, 
‘This is the biggest,’ said some, 

‘No, that was greater,’ others would say, 
‘Look here, that one is larger,’ yet others said. 
Thus the excitement swelled 

As the crowds filled the city. 


The hoary sage Vasishta came 

With all the holy paraphernalia, 

Entered the ancient gate 

With elders chanting Vedic hymns 
Carrying the sacred waters of the land 
From Ganga great and distant Kumari?’; 
The lion-skin throne and all the things 
Required for the holy rites. 


He set them all in order due 

And when the calculators said 

The propitious moment was near 

He turned to beloved Sumantra 

Ever at the service of the aged king. 
“Go, Sumantra,’ he said 

And bring our sovereign lord the king. 


The king was not in his hall: 

So to Kaikeyi’s palace Sumantra hied 

And word was sent through the red-lipped girls 
attending. 

Came the message from the hellish queen 

‘Tell Sumantra to bring son Rama here? 


Delighted Sumantra hurried at once 
Through the festooned street to Rama’s palace 
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And there he saw the prince 
Communing with himself within; 
The Lord was he and yet absorbed in the Lord ! 


Saluting the prince, Sumantra said 

‘The kings and holy men 

And all the people of the land 

Wait for you, prince, with fraternal pride. 
Your little mother wants you at her place. 
Come, the golden crown waits for you. 


When Rama heard this who was offering prayers 
To Him of a thousand crowns, 

He rose and rode to the palace of the queen 
Through a sea of cheering men and women. 
Each one in the crowded street 

Was ecstatic with joy, 

For in Rama's form he saw 

His own sweet life in flesh and blood 

Riding to be crowned. 


Old men saw him pass along; 

“We are blessed,’ they cried. 

‘Long be your years, beloved prince ! 
Take all our years for yourself ` 
And all our fasts and vows, 

May the fruits thereof be yours all? 
Thus did holy elders 

Bless the Lord himself! 


“The lotus borrows from Rama’s eyes, 

And the rain cloud from his colour, 

Lucky are they such pattern to find. 

What meed shall we offer the king, they said 
‘For that which in Rama he has given to us?” 
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‘This prince,’ they would say, y 

“Reminds us of Him that saved of old 

The great elephant?8 in distress.’ 

Ever it was so with the people 

Whenever they approached him their eyes would 
fill 

With spontaneous tears, not knowing why. 

‘The fame of his ancestors great 

Would all be thrown into the shade. 

The prince will keep the glory of his race alive.’ 


When the calf comes leaping with joy 
“Come, my peerless one,’ says the mother-cow 
And all her soul melts into milk. 

Eager-eyed women on the balconies 

Melted thus for the prince 

As he rode down the street, 

Flowers and tokens raining down. 


“Gone shall be sin and grief 
Pulled up by the roots,’ they cried. 
‘To all will the world belong; 

No more will joy exclusive be; 
Under Rama will be destroyed 
All that oppose the gods; 


Fortunate kings with Rama overlord!’ 


Dismounting, Rama entered the palace, 
And Kaikeyi met him in the hall. 

Rama kissed her feet and stood before her 
Awaiting a mother’s benediction. 


And to him thus said she, 
She on whom the dread Destroyer’s role 
Had fallen without the name: 
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“Your father the king 
Has word to impart to you, my son! 
It has fallen to me to say it.’ 


Said Rama at once with joy: 

‘Indeed am I so blessed 

As to have the chance to do for father aught 
That he desires and which you too 

Would ask me do? Do tell me at once— 

I am here to obey: 

Father you are as well as mother 

So tell me now the dear command.’ 


Said the wicked queen: 

‘Listen then, this realm that the king ts ruled 
Shall be your younger brother’s charge 

And you shall live the holy forest life 

In the company of saints and seers 

And bathing in the sacred rivers. 

Let fourteen years thus pass with you, $ 
And then return: thus has the king desired.’ 


When Rama heard this from the queen 
Can men such as I describe the radiance 
That strangely then suffused his face? 

Ever was it lotus-like 

But lovelier far it now became 

Than any lotus opening to the morning sun. 


And smiling Rama said to the queen: 

Were it not the king’s behest, 

Would I deny it if but you desired it? 

And, mother, if aught is given to brother dear, 
Is it not as good as given to me? 
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No better and lasting joy 

Could be designed for me: 

I accept it, mother, here and now 
And to the far away forest I go, 
And may I have your blessing!’ 


Thus he felt and thus he said 

And dutifully touched Kaikeyi’s fect, 
Then turned his face father-ward 

And bowed in reverence deep. 

Hied he then to Kausalya’s palace 

To seek his mother’s blessing for forest life. 


Thus was thwarted the king’s good plan. 
Wept the goddess of human weal, 

Wept the good mother Earth. 

And Kausalya saw him come 

Not as she had foreseen it, 

With trappings glorious: 

But all by himself he came 

Cruel Destiny leading before 

And dharma sadly following behind. 
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‘He has come, my son, but the crown is not on his 
head 

His hair is not wet with ritual water,’ 

So thought Kausalya in wonder and apprehension. 


“My son, has anything come in the way?’ she asked. 
The noble prince, 

His lovely hands brought together, replied: 
‘Bharata, your well-beloved son 

And my stainless brother, will wear 

The shining crown of Ayodhya.’ 


A moment Kausalya thought, and said: 

‘True, it varies ancient rule 

But Bharata is fit and good 

It may be, better even than you, my son,’ 

Thus said she whose equal love 

No difference saw between son and son. 

‘It is meet you question not the king’s command; 
Your brother may have the crown, 

And hand in hand may both your years be long.’ 


When thus his mother spoke 

Relieved and happy was Rama; 

He gently then went on: “Mother, 
Good Father orders yet one thing more 
To help me in the journey of my soul.’ 


‘Son, what was it he asked you to do?’ 
Enquired the innocent queen and Rama said: 
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“Seven and seven years, said he 
Should I abide with holy men 


In the forest, and then return.’ 


Stunned she was to hear these words 
Which like a burning brand pierced her ears. 
She trembled and sobbed; 

Her heart was in anguish 

And she sank to the ground. 


“Was it deception then when he declared. 
This realm shall be your charge, 

And the yoke on your brave shoulders rest? 
Oh, poison! How can life remain? 

Oh, horror, oh! 

My soul and all my senses tremble!’ | 


She wrung her hands and heaved hot sighs, 
A lump in her throat 

And the sweat on her limbs; 

With her beautiful slender hands 

She squeezed her belly in pain: 

She felt the mother’s anguish in her womb. 


She laughed and she stared 
And talked as in a fatal fever 
“What did you, my son,’ she cried 
` “To anger the king? 
He loved you so, what then was your fault— 
Tell me, what threw him into this wrath?’ 


She cried out as a miserly wretch 
Whose hard-saved gold 

Is suddenly lost to thieves. 

‘O gods!*what has happened 

To the vows I kept and the alms I gave? 
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Has dharma lost its law for me? 
Forsaken by the gods am I 
Condemned to utter ruin. 


Oh, why has this evil descended on my life? 


Wild was her grief as of a cow 

Mad with rage, deprived of her calf. 

Gently Rama raised and placed her ona couch: 
‘O mother, ever loyal to your lord 

As the law has laid it down, 

Would you wish your blameless king 

Ever to break his pledge? 

Can we let Truth be stained? 


‘Blessed indeed am I 

To have a noble brother beloved to accept 
The joy and bear the weight of royal power. 
Blessed am I to save a father dear 

From the sin he dreads, of a broken pledge 
Designedly or even undesigned.. 


‘Most blessed am I that in the forest 
Away from the affairs of the world 
Living for a time with sages pure and great 
I build for the lasting weal of my soul. 
Heaven and earth and sea— 

They may from rule depart 

But not for me, to swerve 

From my father’s command. 

Grieve not for this, my mother dear!’ 
Said she at last ` 
‘If the king has said 


That you must go, be it so! 
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I shall not ask you not to go 
But take me too with you, my son, 
I cannot suffer this life alone.’ 


To which the prince: 

‘Parted from me and plunged in pain 

Lies here our lord the king; and would you dare 
In the deep forest to disappear with me 

And leave him unsupported in his grief? 

It would be heinous ignorance, 

Mother, of what the law enjoins. 


“When my beloved brother is installed 

And on his shoulders rests the kingdom’s yoke, 
Relieved of royal tasks the king 

Will spend sequestered days 

In contemplation and holy exercises; 

You shall be with him fulfilling vows 

And sharing in the pious life. 

Let grief not daze you, mother; know you not 
By penance were the gods exalted? 

The years will swiftly pass, be sure; 

Fourteen years are soon gone by.’ 


A thousand other soothing words he spoke 
But the pain of her heart was unrelieved. 
She saw his fixed resolve and so bethought 
Of seeking hope at the feet of the king: 
‘Let me beseech my lord of limitless power 
His cruel decree to revoke and let my son 
Stay here although his brother may rule.’ 
So to herself she said and went 

While Rama bowed and kissed her fect, 
And hied to Lakshmana’s mother. 

He knew Sumitra the path of duty would see 
And soothe Kausalya’s heart. 
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Kausalya went to where the king 

Was awaited by a seething crowd: 

O, what a sight was there for her to see! 

There lay sprawling speechless on the ground, 
What once had been her life, her lord, the king. 


The court was full of nobles 

And expectant men and women; 

Long they had waited wondering. 

Then holy Vasishta slowly came, 

Grave was the sage’s face and drawn. 
‘Father!’ asked they, ‘what held you long? 
Has some misfortune intervened? 

What was that piteous cry we heard? 
Our revered father, tell us at once!’ 


‘Two boons from the king fair Kekaya’s daughter 
had 

By one he has given the sceptre away to her 

And by the other she has forced the king 

To send the noble prince, our great rain-cloud, 

An exile to the forest. There is no avail! 

And so it stands, O nobles dear! 

Good Bharata, Kaikeyi’s son, 

Shall rule the realm. 

Great-shouldered Rama, Lakshmi’s beloved, 

Goes at once to the forest, there to live.’ 


When the men and women and the nobles assembled 
Heard these words from the sage’s mouth, 
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Down they fell overwhelmed by horror 
Even as Dasaratha was felled to the ground 
By the cruel words of his wicked queen. 


It was as if their hearts were seared in fire; 

They rolled in the dust and their eyes streamed tears, 
And the cries of the wailing city went up to the sky. 
Women plucked the jewels from their bodies 
Aye, even the holy string®® from their necks, 
And scattered them about. 

Their hair dishevelled, 

And their eyes, red with wrath, 

Like flower-laden vines in a storm they fell. 


Like tall trees blown down by the tempest 
Nobles and chiefs lay dazed with horror. 

‘No more shall be our task to guard the right; 
What use be it,’ they asked, ‘when the king 
Himself does wrong?’ And the people cried, 
‘Ill-luck has seized the land; 

Famine and calamities await us; 

O that with our eyes we should see such grief! 


‘Hard will be the days ahead, 

Never will Bharata agree to rule, 

And Rama ‘surely will not come back. 

Like an evil comet 

This great calamity has struck 

Yet wonder of wonders! Life will not leave us. 


‘Alas, his love for the fair young queen 

Has vanquished his good sense: 

Let us with Rama to the wilderness 

Or perish in the fire. 

Kausalya, soul of gold, will surely die; 
Beloved Lakshmana, sore is the trial for you. 
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‘Was indeed the king’s plan, 

His quest for peace away from the affairs of State, 
Conceived but to bring us this tragedy? 

What a boon to give a queen and bring ruin to us all.’ 
Thus spoke the people as the tears streamed: 
Blazing grief burnt their hearts. 


‘Strange are the ways of kings 

At first to pledge his solemn word 

To instal the peerless prince, 

His first born son, 

And then to break the ancient rule of kings 
And seek to put the crown 

On a younger’s head. 


‘Is it not surely wrong, 

But so be it, 

May Kaikeyi have it 

As she desires; 

But we shall all go 

With him who was born to rule. 

And where the people live 

There is the kingdom: 

The wild forest and the snakeholes there 
Will soon become the imperial city. 


Like the flames of neglected lamps 
Flickering in the wind 

The women of Ayodhya 
Trembled; they wept and cried out: 
‘O Fate! Are we to lose 


Lotus-eyed Rama to the wild forest2’° 
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When sturdy Lakshmana heard 

That the bright-eyed junior mother 

Had wrested from the king the realm for herself . 
And that for beloved Rama exile was decreed, 
He rose in wrath like the fire of doom 

That bursts spontaneous at the end of Time. 


At once he donned his bright armour 
And buckled his jewelled sword, 
And, quiver on his back and 

Bow in hand 

He stood erect 


Making Meru seem a tiny ant-hill. 


Armed he stood 

In a broad street square and cried: 
‘Hear ye, stand resolved 

Earth’s burden to relieve. 

Those that seek battle may come 

And I shall slay them all 

And heap their carcasses up 

And place the crown on his head 

Who tules, sole king of my heart. 
Come ye all who question my resolve, 
And lose no time to defend your lives,’ 
Lakshmana’s handsome face 

Ever like the morning sun 

Blazed fiercely like the orb at noon. 


When Rama was at Sumitra’s side 
Softly pleading against her grief, 
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He heard the twang of Lakshmana’s bowstring 
Like thunder reverberating. 

Like a rainbow across the sky 

Glowed the sparkling jewels he wore, 

And his necklace flashed like lightning. 
Rama went and like a rain-cloud showered 
Words of love to quench his raging fire. 


‘Beloved brother ever gentle 

Never wrathful, why so now? 

Why now armed as if for war? 

What battle and who the enemy you fight? 
So Rama asked his brother 


Whose rage was like a storm. 


“Why am I armed? On your head 

I mean to place the golden crown 

Before the inky-hearted woman's eyes. 

Truth lies wounded and what is yours 

You are denied. Now, let the mightiest oppose— 
Aye, the high gods themselves, they'll perish 
Consumed like cotton in the fire.’ 


Thus said Lakshmana, and Rama answered: 

‘Has not your way, my brother, ever been 

The good and righteous way? 

But now most strange in breach of the eternal law 
To sinful anger you have given your heart. 

How could this happen to you, beloved brother?’ 


And Lakshmana laughed; 

His laughter put the pearls to shame. 
‘This wide extending realm 

Your father declared was yours— 


He gave and you did take it too. 
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Now if by foul conspiracy 

You lose it all and are sent to the wild forest, 
Indeed, indeed have I no cause 

For anger? Am I to swallow it all: 


“When those who bear no love 

Banish you to the cruel forest 

You want me to carry this worthless body about 
And like a miser save my life. 

No, my brother, I am not the man 

The king has shown himself to be 

Who gives and then without a thought retracts.’ 


Said Rama softly to his brother: 

‘If the river fails and the fields wither away.’ 
Blame we the stream 

For what the heavens have brought about? 
Put it not on the king nor blame 

Her who was like a mother all these years. 
Blame not her son either; far off is the cause 
Of things that men must quietly bear. 
Quench your anger, brother beloved.” 


‘How can I do so, brother: 

My soul rises at this great wrong!’ 

Said Lakshmana breathing hot and fierce 
Like a burning furnace. 

“My bow shall prove the cleverer, 

And shatter this evil-doing woman’s intrigue. 
You say the gods are ruled by destiny, 

That the minds of men are over-ruled by Fate; 
My bow today shall master Fate itself? 


Plunged in thought was Rama at these words 
And after a painful moment said: 
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‘O my beloved brother, what words are these 
Issuing from your innocent mouth? aa 
‘No, not to you this thought could ever belong. © 
Forbear we must when men do err; $ 


What then with erring father and mother?” 


‘Father you are to me and mother, too, 
I know no other; 

Sole god you are to me 

And I will prove this now, 

Said Lakshmana, his wrath unquenched, 
Glaring like Rudra,™ 


That wears the crescent on his head. 


But Rama put his loving hand 

On Lakshmana’s shoulders and said: 

‘Surely, brother, do you contemplate 

Feeding this wrath of yours with Bharata’s life, 
Bharata, who at no time ever 

Coveted kingdom or swerved from the path 
Of dharma ox of brotherly duty? 


‘Or, tell me, are you bent on breaking the heart - 
Of our illustrious father the aged king 

Now bent on living pious days? 

Or, brother brave, are you intent 

On battle with our little mother? 

Give up this now that befits you not. 


The words went home but sullen was he; 
‘Ah, impotent shall be my rage! 
My foes may call me coward! 
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And I shall bear these shoulders mine 

As a workman carries stones upon his head; 
This quiver and bow will hang on me 

Like baggage on the backs of patient beasts.’ 


Then Rama took Sumitra’s blessing 
And came back pleased, 

And then he saw his beloved brother 
Ready for exile, clothed in bark32 
Ere he himself had put it on. 


Said Rama then to him: 

‘Hear, generous brother beloved; 

Some things there are you must consider: 

Our mothers dear and the grief-stricken king 
Will soon be plunged in a sea of anguish; 
They are no longer as they were; 

Their spirits when I am gone will need support; 
It is for you to take my place and be by them.’ 


Lakshmana sobbed and in pitcous terms appealed 
‘How have I offended you, my brother, my lord, 
To be discarded thus by you? 

A woman’s word drives you to exile 

And the voice of the people availeth nought. 

All this wrong I bear and live; and now 

Pitiless like your father himself 

You have hardened your heart against me. 


‘Cruel was your demand that I muzzle my rage, 
Your present command crueller still. 

Have you resolved indeed, my lord, 

To renounce us all with the realm you renounce? 
Dear brave prince, this befits you not!’ 
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Rama speechless stood 

And wiped the tears that dropped 

Like a chain of pearls from the lotus-eyes 
Of his most beloved brother. 
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The sinless sage Vasishta came 
Plunged in grief from the council hall, 
To whom the princes bowed. 
He saw and grasped at once that all was ready, 
For he saw the recluses’ bark on them, 
Made beautiful by those who wore it. 


Said the sage to himself: 

“What can I find to tell the princes? 

This was a day chosen of all days 

To bless the prince with a great kingdom 
But here he stands dressed in bark: 

Such is the power of Destiny 

The four-faced god33 himself 

To its decree must yield; 

No one can alter inflexible fate.’ 


Wisest of men he stood, dazed with grief, 
Seeing the garments of bark 

On the two shining youths; 

Yet turning to Rama of lotus eyes 

And thinking to dissuade, 

Softly he said, “Young sire, if now you go 
And disappear in the forest far away 

Surely the king will depart this life. 


‘Holy sire,’ said Rama then, 

‘Our duties plain the law lays down: 
Mine is to obey his command, 

So yours will be to assuage his grief. 
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My father has granted the boons, 

My mother has told me what I must do, 
And I have pledged obedience. 

And how can you who know this 

Think now to stop or alter it? 


Thus He said who had left his serpent bed? 
On the milky sea serene 

To teach man the way of duty. 

What could the sage thereafter say? 

He stood and tears rolled down his face 

As Rama bowed and went away 

To take farewell of his father. 


Universal was the grief— 

Even the gods forgot their plan’? 
And with the rest they grieved. 

And when the women in the palace 
Saw all that happened in their midst, 
Loud was their lamentation, 

For the prince to every one of them 
Was like an only child beloved. 
They wept and rolled on the ground 
Like birds whose wings were broken. 


Down the street walked Rama clad in bark 
Where royally driven in a golden chariot 

He had ridden that morn to receive the crown. 
‘How strong is life that we do not die! 

How stony our hearts that they do not break!’ 
Thus cried the people as they saw. 


‘O brutal fraud so vilely wrought 
And on a prince so beautiful and good! 
We stood and waited here,’ they said, 
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‘For the joyous march of a prince installed, 
Not thus to see him go 

An exile to the grim forest. 

Woe to this ill-fated realm, 

Condemned to be ruled by a cruel queen! 


‘Born to be king, there goes our prince 
To the deep forest 

To live among the beasts of prey. 

We see, we weep, what then? 
Nothing! our immense love for him— 
O what a futile thing! 


“Be it lame or blind or deaf and one 
Of many children hale and sound 
No father but would die 

Before giving up that child. 

Here is a king who sends 

His eldest born to the wild forèst 
To save his given word. 

O, cruel heart of steel!’ 


The city was full of women Weeping 
Stretched on the ground disconsolate, 

Their black and lovely tresses 

Rolling in the dust, 

Their golden jewels strewn about; 

They lay like fawns by hunstmen’s arrows hit. 


The cooking fires were left unlit, 

No perfume rose from the censers, 

The parrots went without their milk, 

The cradles were not swung though the babies cried. 
No music was heard from harp or drum, 

Or the sound of temple bells; 
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Nothing was heard but lamentation 
In the long street that led from the palace. 


Men who believed in works + 
And good and evil ruled by law, 
Sages serene, that eyed alike 

All pleasure and pain, 

All were plunged in grief that day. 
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The city was distressed and citizens were dazed 
And crowds unending followed as he went. 
Rama arrived where Janaki!” was. 

Startled, she rose, for she did not understand 
Why the crowd did weep or why they came 
Thus dazed and covered with dust, 

Nor why her prince was strangely clad. 


Her fright increased 

As the women about embraced her; 

They would not speak but smothered her in tears. 
She turned her large eyes then to Rama: 

“My prince, tell me now, 

Is the king well 


Or has some illness stricken him? 


And Rama quietly spoke; 

“My peerless brother beloved will rule the realm 
By the command of them that gave me being, 
I go today to see the hills 

From where the rains are sent 

And till I come again abstain from grief.’ 


She sobbed but not for his dread exile 

Or for the kingdom’s sake: 

She sobbed for the cruel words thatscalded her ears: 
‘Grieve not the time I shall be away!” 


For how could Sita bear the thought 
Of separation? Were they not 
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An eternal pair together in the sea of milk— 
Together again on earth when he chose to be born 
In Ayodhya to set the troubled world aright? 


‘This his resolve is surely good: 

That which the king and our mother 
Commanded him to do, so he must. 
But why must I remain behind?’ 
She thought, heart near to breaking. 


Then softly spoke she to Rama: 
“How can you steel your heart 

And cruelly leave me here and go? 
Is it hot in the wilderness? 

Can the sun scorch me so much there 
As life here without you?’ 


He heard her words and his eyes saw 

The sea of grief behind her tears. 

He had no heart to leave her thus 

And he pondered what to do; 

Sita went in and soon came out 

Clad in bark and stood by him 

And quietly held him by the hand and laughed. 


The women swooned and fell 

At the sight of the princess 

Thus suddenly prepared for exile. 
‘Those doomed to live must live, 
They cannot die before their time, 
In spite of every grief,’ they cried. 


Rama saw that immense crowd ` 
Of women plunged in burning grief. 
‘Oh, princesss dear!’ he said, 
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‘Lovelier than lilies and the pearls of the sea 
Are your teeth when you are moved to laughter 
You know not what it means, beloved 

To do as you propose 

If you go with me 

*Twill lead to sorrow without end.’ 


At these words, Sita always soft in speech 
Sweeter than the warbling of birds, 

In angry tones did cry: ‘I understand indeed; 
Tam your only sorrow. 

Cast me aside 

And all will then be well!’ 

Rama spoke no more 

And led her through the thronging crowds 


Of men and women lamenting loud. 


Brother beloved marched in front, 

On his shoulder hanging his gut-bound bow; 
Janaka’s daughter smiling went behind 

In hermit habit clad: 

Between them walked the exiled prince 
Majestic like a great rain-cloud. 


O who can find the words 

To tell their thoughts when the citizens saw this 
sight! 

‘Now that all is over,’ they cried, 

“We no more shall weep and wail 

But exiles all proceed with him, 

To live where he abides who is ever our king.’ 


The three received their royal mothers’ leave 
And Rama softly said to them: ‘I leave 
My lord and father to your care,’ 
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Then mounted he Sumantra’s chariot 
With beloved brother and divine spouse. 


The city emptied with Rama’s chariot; 

The king remained and so his queens; 

The paintings and the statues stayed behind too 
For want of life. 


As Sumantra drove the chariot 

The cows flocked home and the stars began to 
appear. 

The sun plunged among the hills 

As though to shut his eye against the scene. 
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The twilight faded into night; 

Like Manthara’s poison which shrouded the light 
In the white mind of Kekaya’s daughter 

Darkness descended on the earth, 

And so Sumantra halted the chariot 

Where on the river bank holy men 

Lent of their huts, shelter for the night. 


Then while the prince engaged himself 

In talk serene with the pious men 

Suddenly Ayodhya was upon them it seemed 

And the river bank became a dense encampment. 
And the place was thronged with men and women 
Resolved to share the prince’s fate. 


It was a beautiful sight though sad, 

The river bank and groves spread over 
With tired and grieving women 

Who lay there for the night pell-mell 
Like lovely creepers laden with flowers 
Cruelly taken down to wither and die. 


Sleep soon overtook them all, so tired were they. 
The prince, who watched, took Sumantra aside: 
‘Hear,’ he said, ‘I crave your help; 

Return you now with the chariot. 

These loving folk from dear Ayodhya— 

My heart does melt for them— 

Cannot be made to wander with me. 
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‘Ride you back at once 

And if we on foot do quietly go 
Farther on before the dawn 

All will follow the wake of the chariot 
And not pursue the path I take.’ 


Sumantra heard and sadly said: 

“Wretched I am, my beloved prince. 

You ask me to depart— 

What then shall I say to the king? 

Can I say: “I have left Rama and the princess 
To manage as they can?” 

Or shall I invent some falsehood 

For the king? 


‘O beloved prince, have pity on me. 
Shall I report to the aged king, 

“Your loyal and ancient friend, 

I have left your sons and the princess 
Whose feet soft flowers would hurt 
To walk and find their way, 

And I have ridden back in the chariot 
Like a faithful servant, I?” 

Wretch am I and stony-hearted 

But this will make me a messenger of death 
For I am sure the king will die. 


‘O ask me not to tell the king 

That the son he got by long and weary penance, 
The lion-like prince, the gift of gods— 

I cast him out in the forest and returned. 

O make me not crueller 

Than Kaikeyi herself.’ 


Disconsolate Sumantra thus lamented 
Not seeing how to bear his sorrow. 
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Writhing in agony he fell 
And like a snake in terror of rolling thunder 
Wriggled on the ground at Rama’s feet. 


Then Rama took him up with loving hands 

And wiped the old man’s tears, 

Sate him by his side and spoke, 

“Trusty father, your lot is hard, ’tis true, 

And none there is to share your pain. 

‘Full well, however, you know 

We may not shirk but we must bear 

The shame and the blame that come by duty done. 


‘Full well you know the quality of dharma; 
Glory and joy therein lie. 

Whatever the pain 

We may not step aside. 

Exile is cruel, no doubt, 

And forest life is hard 

But for that cause shall we 

Allow a stain to settle 

On the name of our ancient race? 

No, not for this was I born. 


‘Brave warrior grieve not. 

For the sake of truth and eternal dharma 
To suffer this pang of parting from his son 
Is holy penance for my father the king 
Greater than any he has done before. 
And as for me what holier vow 

Or fruitful penance than to suffer this? 


‘Grieve not for this, Sumantra dear. 
Go, tell the king on my behalf, 
Quickly will pass these seven and seven years 
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And he will see me kiss his feet again: ` 
Meanwhile must my father dear bear it. 
Consuming griefshouldnot 

Sit on his mind, Sumantra. 

With Vasishta’s help do soothe his heart 
And calm his anguished mind. 


‘Bharata too will need your help; 
Do wipe the prince’s tears 

And ever be by him 

To help him bear the heavy yoke 


That on his shoulders now does lie.’ 


‘What duty binds may ne’er be escaped 
And by the deeds of previous lives 

Is length of days for men defined? 
Sumantra thus to himself said and turned 
To Sita who to the good man said: 

“My humble duties to the king 

And to my mothers all. 

But will you ask my sisters 

To tend my birds while I am away?’ 


Innocent Sita’s simple words 

Overwhelmed Sumantra’s anguished heart. 
He sobbed and wept incontinently 

For the princess’s happy ignorance 

Of what the life she chose did mean. 

And Sita seeing the brave man sob and weep— 
She too burst into tears not knowing why. 
When Lakshmana saw the princess cry 

He was in a passion again. 

‘Go tell this truthful king,’ he said, 

“The realm by solemn word he pledged to give 
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To my lord the prince, he has given away 
To his queen with fragrant hair: 
Tell him no longer can he claim 
The right to the name of king. 


“And while his exiled son 
Wanders in the wilderness 
Living on roots and herbs— 
The careful guardian of truth— 
He richly dines in the palace hall: 
Tell him my eyes have seen all this, 
And yet so strong is life 


Ihave not died of sorrow. 


“And tell the new king Bharata this 
Alone came I into the world, 
Alone I now remain 

To none am I a brother.’ 


Noble Rama then intervened: 

‘Speak not these unbefitting thoughts,’ said he. 
Then sad Sumantra yoked the chariot 

And rode back to Ayodhya, forlorn. 


The city folk were still asleep 

On the river bank: 

Into the darkness plunged the prince 

With manly heart within. 

And Sita’s perfect love for a blessing 

And a peerless brother by his side: 
Compassion, rectitude and understanding, 
And a trusty bow in his hand— 

With these the prince was well protected 
Though dense darkness was where he walked. 
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The gracious moon now rose 

And like a steady lamp 

Dispelled the darkness, Evil’s friend, 
As if to help the exiled prince 

To walk towards his mission on earth. 


The moonlit ground was like a soft carpet 
Spread for Sita’s tender feet. 

The noble princes walked 

Each so handsome and so like the other, 

Black marble one and the other a counterpart 
Plated with burnished gold. 
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While the princes that night a long way made 
The broken-hearted charioteer 

To the city wept his way. 

He met the ancient sage 

And told the sad story 

And the holy man exclaimed 

“Alas the day! 

Now all is over, 

The king will surely die!’ 


They took their way to the golden palace 
Thinking of what must come. 

The holy sage to good Sumantra said: 
‘The odium of a broken pledge 
Frightened the king; 

And Rama would not listen 

Having his eye on dharma alone; 

Who can alter destiny’s course?’ _ 


And when the people in the palace 

Heard that the charioteer returned, 

They surrounded the king 

Like the halo round the misty moon. 
The raincloud prince had not come back; 
They saw but sad Sumantra there. 


The half insensible king 

Heard them speak of the chariot 

And suddenly opened his eyes: 

‘Has he returned?’ he asked the holy sage. 
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The sage had not the heart to speak 
But his face too well replied for him 
And the king fell prone again. 


He spoke again and asked Sumantra 

‘Is he yet near or is he far?” 

Sumantra answered: ‘He is far away, 

Deep in the forest among the tall bamboos. 
With him his brother as well as Mithila’s gift, 
The golden angel Sita.’ 


As these words were uttered 


So fled the life of the king. 


Kausalya felt for his breath 
And for the beat of his heart— 
Her lord was gone for ever: 
And down she fell, shrivelled 


Like a boneless worm in the sun. 


Like the fish ina pond gone dry ina drought 
Writhing in torment Kausalya cried: 

‘He has left us and gone 

By himselfalone, 

He is gone, 

The Cruel man, 

Casting us aside, he has gone away.’ 


Like a she-elephant parted 

From her protecting husband 

In anguish she cried: 

“You fought the terrible Sambara 
And saved the gods. Have you gone 
To be their honoured guest, 

And receive their hymns of praise? 
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‘T know you have gone to feast 

On the fruits ofall your works, 

To enjoy the reward of your rule 

Ever just and unswerving. 

Enjoy your fill!’ Thus she lamented, 

The blessed mother of God and embodied Veda. 


Like lightning overa raincloud 

She fluttered on the breast of the king: 

‘O Kekaya’s daughter with dishevelled hair! 

See younow, she cried, 

‘The realm you have obtained? 

Fulfilled is the pledge he gave to you. 

Deep was your plot, but see 

What you have achieved, O miserable woman?’ 
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Now go we, where the exiled prince 

Did leave the cityfolk in deep slumber 

On the river bank and in the groves. 

The sun rose bright over the changing world: 
To ride in refulgent glory his celestial chariot, 
And the ocean roared welcome 

To the sovereign of the sky 

Like morning drums in the palaces of kings; 
Holy sages sang hymns of praise, 

And all that lived did offer salutation. 

* My beloved son that sat on the throne of Ayodhya 
Has left for the worlds above, 

And none of the princes are near at hand 
And so must I do duty for my race.’ 

Thus he seemed to say 

As bright he rose in the sky-that fateful day. 


The citizens rose from sleep 

Thinking to see their prince; 

Dismayed were they— 

Nowhere was he to be seen. 

Beside themselves with grief, 

They cursed their fate and cursed their eyes 
That so incontinently slept 

And lost for them their peerless prince. 


Madly they rushed about: 

‘He has deserted us and gone: 

Cruelly has our prince behaved. 

Find him we will where’er he may be: 
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What if the forest be dense?’ they cried. 
“We shall pursue the track of the wheels; 
He cannot escape us long.” 


Closely they followed the chariot-trail, 
And when they saw that back to Ayodhya it led 
They shouted for joy; 
‘No longer grief, no longer fear,’ they cried. 
_ The prince has returned to the city.’ 


The track was clear and it went straight 
They saw no room for doubt. 
Their joy increased, it burst all bounds. 
As once in days of old the roaring seas 
Returned in triumph and stopped not till they 
reached 
The bounds decreed for them, 
_ So came the rejoicing crowd to Ayodhya’s walls. 


And then in the city they learned that the soul of the 
kin; 
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Had fled to the golden mansions above, 
And that the prince had not returned, 
But was gone into the savage jungle. 


Their hearts were broken, life seemed void, 
They wished no longer to live. 

But who can die except when so decreed? 
Confusion great and fear did reign, 

But as the fire in the heart of the ocean? 
Keeps the tide within its bounds, 

The sage Vasishta kept the city calm. 
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Turn we now again to Rama 
Working out his father’s wish, 
Shaped by the prayers of the gods above. 


Oblivious of fear or trouble , 

The princess walked and ran by Rama, 

Joyful all the way. 

The golden pollen of the forest flowers 

That she plucked and wore in her lovely hair 
‘Was scattered as she ran, 

Filling the air with sweet fragrance, 

And like the crescent moon her forehead shone. 


The prince moved like a raincloud 

While Sita by his side like lighting flashed. 
And when they walked together at slower pace 
They moved like an elephant couple 

Playing with their trunks as they went along 

In their own wild domains. 


When Rama reached the Ganga bank 
The seers who near that river lived : 
Their contemplative lives, withdrawn from the 
world, 
“With ecstasy were filled and cried: 
‘Here in flesh and blood has arrived 
He whom we so long did seek.’ 


The nectar which neither mind nor eye 
Can comprehend or see 

Nor words can ever express: 

Like the joy that music holds 

For the ear of ecstasy. 

Greedily their eyes the nectar drank: 
They praised and they sang 

And waving their bamboo staffs 

The holy men danced a mad dance. 


Eager welcome the sages gave 

To Sita and the two princes 

As to long lost children suddenly recovered: 
Bulbs and fruits they gathered, 

The best that they could find, 

And placed before them with overflowing love. 


: The chief of the Ganga bank, 


Lord ofa thousand boats, 

Guha? was his name— 

Battle Guha was he called 

For a terrible man with the bow he was— 
He came with fish and honey and homage 
From Sringaberi his capital town 

To meet the noble prince. 


His shoulders knotted like granite boulders: 
Tall he was as his river was deep, 

With ebony thighs and blood-marked sword, 
Hanging from his steel-hard waist: 

Jet-black hair and brows like ears of corn: 
Round his loins he wore a skin 

Girt with a tiger’s tail. 

His eyes were like an angry serpent’s, 
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But tender was the love of this chief 
For the prince of the Solar race. 


His men he left behind 

And so his bow and sword; 

The simple-hearted Guha asked for leave 

To enter where the noble Rama stayed; 

When Lakshmana came and lovingly enquired; 
“Who may you be, good man?’ he asked. 


“A boatman and a hunter I,’ he said 

‘I come to tender homage, lord, to you.’ 

For Guha thought it was the prince himself. 

Said Lakshmana then, ‘Be pleased to wait a while.’ 
Lakshmana went in and said to the prince: 

“Good Guha is waiting to be received, 

He and his large troop of men. 

He is chief of the ferry here 

And lord of the forest men à 
This good man’s heart has a mother’s love for us.’ 


When Guha saw the dark-skinned prince 
He was overwhelmed with joy. 

Down on the ground he fell 

Then rose and stood in reverence 

Bowing to his lord. 


‘Pray sit,’ said Rama, but he would not sit: 
‘Honey and fish I have dressed and brought; 
Willit please you to accept my humble gift? 


Then Rama smiling turned to the sages and said, 

‘Sires, what a joy is this exceeding love ! 

The food he has brought thus soaked in love 

The departed fathers of my race would accept. 
My heart is full.’ 
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‘Return younow, said Rama to the chieftain. 
‘Tomorrow dawn we need your boats.’ 

And Guha said: “Beloved prince! 

The boats will be ready at dawn. 

Your sweet presence these eyes have drunk; 
Lam distressed to part from you. 

May not your slave remain 

If but for a single night? 


Rama’s joy-filled eyes opened wide : 
He turned to Sita now 

And to his beloved brother again 

As if to share his joy with them. 
‘Here is a lover true,’ he exclaimed. 
“My dearest friend,’ he said, 

‘Do stay with us as you desire.’ 


‘Tell me, said Guha to the younger prince, 

“What caused you to leave the great city?’ 

And Lakshmana told the sad tale. 

And drew the streaming tears from Guha’s eyes. 
‘O Earth ! Unlucky thou art,’ he said and grieved. 


While thus they talked, 

Like as a mighty warrior king, 

Who had scattered all the forces of his foe 

That he may turn the imperial wheel 

Over the four quarters of the world 

And spread the white glory of his rule, 

Falls wounded in a battle fought for right, 
Suddenly sank the sun in the west in crimson red. 


Night came and Rama slept and Sita too 
On grass and rushes spread for a bed. 
The younger prince, however, bow in hand, 
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Kept vigil all the night; and Guha too, 

He stood and all his men around 

Like an elephant herd around a hill. 

Streamed his tears as he saw 

The emperor’s son stretched there on the grass. 


Morning came and the lotuses hailed the sun 

And Sita’s lotus face did open out 

To hail her own black sun that rose from sleep. 
The morning duties over 

The prince was at the river ghat, 

Around him all the holy men. 

‘My trusty friend !’ said he to Guha, 

‘Now for a boat that will take us quickly across !’ 


The chieftain looked at the dark-skinned prince, 
Majestic like the cloud that bears the rain, 
Beautiful like the blue utapla flower; 

And his eyes were filled with tears ; 

He felt a lump in his throat and shook in his feet. 
Low he bowed to the prince and Sita 

And thus he spoke : 


‘Simple folk we are and do not know 
The ways of high-born men; 

But strong of limb and eager-hearted are we 
To serve you, noble prince 

For as long as you will let us: 

Look upon us as your kin. 

Pray do not go farther, but stay with us.’ 


Deeply was Rama moved. ‘Forgive me, friend,’ 
He said, “but soon my term will pass 
And I shall come and spend with you 
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` And in this holy company 

Many a lappy day, be sure.’ 

His holy pledge of forest life, he explained 
Could not be fulfilled aright 

As guest with a king. 

The boat was then prepared, the holy men 
Gave leave and benediction, 

And Guha rowed the three across. 


Fast went the boat riding the waves, 

The sages watched the prince go out of view 
And their hearts were like wax in the fire. 

They reached the other bank, and Rama’s face 
Beamed with a smile as he asked the forest chief: 
‘Now which way leads to Chitrakuta?’ 


Then faithful Guha bowed and said, 

‘I have a thing to say, my noble friend: 

Full well I know these savage wilds 

And I can lead you well through trackless ground 
And build you a home wherever you like, 

And bring you fruit and fragrant honey 

And aught else that you need, 

And ever be by you for every call : 

Do let me go with you.’ 


Said Rama then ; 

‘Friend of my heart, dear as life itself, 

This younger brother is now 

Your younger brother too; 

This princess is your sister dear 

For you are now a brother by blood. 

Once brothers four we now are five; 

And we but wander apart for a little a time. 
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‘Pleasure arrives but after pain, 

Joy cannot be, except for grief; 

Do not be sad for this brief parting now. 
My people are yours and yours mine own; 
Your brother Bharata I have left behind 
To rule and protect your people there. 

If you should go away with me 

Who then shall look after my people here? 
How can I leave them unprotected? 
Brother, remain behind.’ 


Sad was Guha but loyal was he, 
And he shirked not pain or grief. 
He bowed to the prince’s wish 
And sadly he returned. 

By themselves then 

The brothers with Sita walked 
Along the track in the dense forest 
To distant Chitrakuta hill. 


The march was not hard; 

And when they reached their journey’s end 
It was a spot delightful to behold. 

At once the younger prince set about 

And gathered all that was required 

And built a pretty cottage all complete. 


And Rama saw and said to himself 

‘This daughter of Mithila with her slender feet 
Has trod the forest tracks. 

This peerless brother of mine 

Has built this beautiful home for me 

As if he all his life had been 

A builder trained to the very trade. 

Truly he who gives up all— 
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There is nothing he does not have!’ 
He hugged his brother to his breast; 
His lotus-eyes were wet with tears: 


‘Oh my great-shouldered brother, he sobbed, 


‘Where learnt you all this art and skill 
To serve you in my hour of need? 


‘They say I gave a kingdom away, 

And saved my father’s honour, 

And that I am dharma’s champion; 

How easily have I earned the glory! 
While yours have been the sweat and toil 
And will be so for a long time yet.’ 
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From Ayodhya went the messengers 

To bring Prince Bharata home. 

Day and night, ? 

As fast they could, they rode. 

And when they reached the palace of the prince 
They charged the men at the gate 

At once to announce to the prince 

That Dasaratha’s men had come 

And desired to be seen. 

“Prince, men have come from the king your father 
Bearing a message for you,’ they said. 

And up he rose to see them 

For great was his eagerness 

To hear from the king his father. 


‘Is he well, the king my lord?’ cried he, 
Not waiting for them to speak. 

‘He is well,’ said they, 

And quieted his anxious heart. 

“And is the dear crown prince well?’ 
“Yes, ’ said they and he clasped his hands 
In thankfulness and joy. 


And after loving enquiries 

About the rest, the envoys said, 

‘Here is the royal epistle— 

May it please you take it, 

Prince, whose beauty baffles the painters!’ 
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He stood to receive the royal letter 
And first he placed it on his head, 
As if it were holy ashes 

Received at a sacred shrine 

And then.opened it to read. 


Glad he was to be asked 

To go to Ayodhya at once 

For eager was the prince 

To be with noble Rama again. 

No time was lost 

To find auspicious hour or day; 

Chariot and convoy were ordered at once, 
His uncle’s leave was taken 

And he stood by the chariot 

Calling for Satrughna to hasten. 


Elephants and chariots, troops and drums— 
All noisily gathered to march with the prince 
To his native city. 

Soft music played to send the prince away; 
The harmony was sweet to the ear; 

And hymns of praise were lustily sung 
Wishing the beloved. prince 

Safe journey and every joy. 


Fast they sped seven days and nights, 
Crossing hills and rivers, they reached Kosala, 
Famed for green fields and over-flowing channels. 


` But what was this he saw? 
The fields were empty and no one at the plough, 
And young men in the streets 
Wore no flowers on their necks 


And Ayodhya’s face was like a withered lotus. 
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The flutes of the city were still 
And he did not hear the anklet-bells 
Of happy dancing maids. 

The balconies were empty 

And the towers were left 
Undecorated, bare. 


‘The faces I see have no laughter in them; 
No incense issues from the houses I pass; 
The maids have no flowers on their heads; 
Unlighted are the house lamps.’ 

‘It seems I must prepare,’ he thought, 
‘For sad tidings.’ 


Straight he went to where the king should be 

But found him not. 

‘This is strange,’ he thought; 

His brave big frame now trembled in fear. 

Came hurrying a maid who rushed to him and said: 
“Your mother bids you come at once.’ . 


Mother and son were locked 

In joyous embrace; 

‘Is father well?’ she asked, 

“The queens and my sisters?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the prince, 

‘But tell me where the emperor is; 

I long to kiss his lotus feet,— 

I found him not where he should be.’ 


The hard-hearted queen 

Spoke unperturbed: 

‘Son, summoned by gods above, 
The king your father left us: 
Like a conquering hero 
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He has joined the gods; 
Grieve not for this!’ 


Like a javelin sharp these words 
Pierced the prince’s heart 

And he fainted and fell. 

His beautiful locks spread out, 
He lay on the ground 


Like a tall tree blown down in a sudden storm. 


Pale his lips, and his beautiful eyes 
Streaming tears, he asked: 

“What have I heard from you, my mother? 
Fire cannot burn as your words have burnt! 
O father, Oh how could you leave 

Your people thus to lament? 


“You destroyed of yore 
The enemies of the gods. 
Have they still foes to battle with? 
Wherefore called they you again 
* O mighty shouldered warrior?’ 


Thus did he weep disconsolate 
Like an orphaned child 

And to the loving women around 
He said, ‘Now let me go 

To dear Rama and kiss his feet 
Who now is father and lord 

To fatherless me.’ 


Whereat his pitiless mother 

Spoke these cruel words: 

“Brave prince, he whom you seek 
Has gone to the forest 

With his wife and brother.’ 
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The prince was dazed; 

‘Let me hear,’ said he, 

“What more have you to tell. 

Rama to the forest? 

What was his crime 

For which the books ordained5 exile? 
And how did the angry gods 

Bring it about? Tell me all. 

How did the fates contrive: 


‘Rama could not have sinned 

Except for some great good; 

Tell me now, was it after or before 

My father’s death? 

I understand this not A 
Good mother! Tell me all, I do implore.’ 


Said Kaikeyi, ‘My son! 

It was no deadly sin 

Against guru! 

Or violent deed 

Deliberate or accidental; 

Even when the king was alive 
Radiant like the sun himself 
Rama went to live in the forest.’ 


‘Was he guiltless? 

Did no enemies fall on him? 
Was there no unintended deed 
To bring this penance about? . 
Then why when father was alive 
Should a son go for penance? 
And how did the king die? 

Tell me now and keep me 

No longer in suspense.’ 
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“Son, listen now, I obtained from the king 
A boon and made the kingdom yours. 
And got the prince exiled, 

To make the kingdom safe for you; 
Grieving for this the emperor died.’ 


Bharata’s hands were on his ears 

Not bearing to hear these cruel words; 
His brows quivered, and his breath 
Was like a furnace throwing flames, 
And his eyes spouted tears of blood. 


Fierce was the prince’s wrath 
Against his evil mother; 

But he refrained from violent deed 
As the vision of Rama rose 
Before him sternly disapproving. 


But he let go angry words! 

‘Your machination foul and wicked ` 
Has killed my father and consigned 
My noble brother to forest life: 


And you boast to me this double achievement. 


‘Yet I tear not your wicked mouth: 

And do you want me to complete 

This abominable plan 

By eagerly seizing my brother’s crown?’ 


He lapsed silent, and thought for a time; 

‘No, dharma is not dead,’ said he: 

‘Dharma has survived wickedness. 

For Ayodhya had a king who died 

And a prince his heritage renounced 

That the pledged word may still be honoured; 
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And if Bharata be mean enough 
To profit thereby, blame we the times? 


‘No, the crime shall be 

My own misfortune 

And cannot belong to the times 

That produced Rama and my father.’ 


He could no longer bear 

To stay by his wicked mother 
And left to find some consolation 
At queen Kausalya’s blessed feet. 
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When Bharata saw the bereaved queen 
Grief overwhelmed him once again; 
He dropped like lead on the ground 
And bathed her feet in tears. 


‘Mother dear! 

Your wretched son craves your blessing. 
Oh, where is my father gone? 

And where is my great good brother? 


«Am I to face this ruin, alone? 
Unfriended wretch am I indeed. 

Could you not hold him back for me? 
Were you all and your combined strength 
Unequal to the power of Death? 

And like a stricken bird he fluttered 

And rolled on the ground and wept. 


‘The evil woman that brought this about— 

The gods and her sin could have struck her dead: 
But how can I ask for that when this thief 

That is son of her body is not dead but alive,— 
Although his death would solve at once 

This chaos and universal grief. 


‘Heaven’s charioteer that drives 

Darkness out of this world 

Was father to this ancient royal clan; 
Came a scion of that house to be born 
Bharata, to be another name for shame— 
O my mother, why I was born?’ 
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Thus wept the prince unrivalled, 
Strong of limbs and spotless in mind. 
The twice bereaved queen 

Felt a joy all over, 

As if her exiled son beloved 
Returned and stood before her. 


She gathered Bharata up 

And pressed him to her anguished bosom; 

‘Prince among princes, 

Bharata my son! 

In the long line of your great race 

There was none so noble as you, O my own son!’ 
Moved was she to her depths as she thought 
And thought again of all he had said. 
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When the sad people of the city learnt 
That Kaikeyi’s son was disconsolate, 
They held hurried consultation 

And summoned at once a general council 
OF ministers of State and citizen leaders, 
Army captains and provincial chiefs, 
Family priests and bearded elders, 

And round the handsome prince they sat 
Each in his appointed place. 


When all were ready the good Sumantra 
Turned to Vasishta, who understood. 

Spoke he then to the prince these words: 

‘Son of Dasaratha, your duty is clear: 

The people need a protecting hand, 

And now there can be no other choice. 

The sharp sword and strong hand 

Of the king is like the sun during day 

And the moon and shining stars at night, 
Without which all would be dark and confused. 


‘Learned and pious elders all, 

Kings and grey-haired men assembled, 
Desire you to take the chair of State 
For due maintenance of law 

And etérnal dharma as in the days 

Of your great father gone to Heaven. 


‘Disintegration awaits the State 

That has no king to rule 

Even like the body bereft of the spirit 
That from within governs. 
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No society, be it of gods 

Or of the enemies of good, 

No world of any kind 

Can hold without a protecting king. 


‘And if we look about us well 

Here on earth or in the heavens, 

The unending number of things that move 
Or which seem to move or live, 

Maintained are they all by order and by rule. 


‘The king your father is dead and Rama, 

Eldest born, has renounced and gone. 

The mantle has fallen on you unsought 

By the king’s boon that your mother had earned. 
This State must needs be ruled, O prince: 

This is our well-considered counsel. 

It is for you to save the people; 

In you alone, prince, lies their hope.’ 


Gravely the sage did speak these words, 
But Bharata trembled 

As one to whom a poison cup 

Was given to drink and die. 
Broad-shouldered Bharata’s heart 
Throbbed like a woman’s heart excited. 
Everything swam before his eyes, 

But he gathered himself and spoke: 


‘When the peerless prince my brother 
Dasaratha’s eldest son is living. 

You counsel me to wear the crown. 
Revered sires, if this be dharma, 

As it must be when you say it, 

Then who can blame my mother now? 
Her deed stands well approved by you. 
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Experienced in the affairs of kings, 

Tell me whether in the:history of States 
From the earliest days of old till now, 

Was any younger son ever called 

To govern the land when the elder was alive? 


‘It would be my shame, most honoured men. 
I may not do as you desire; 

I must go to the forest at once, 

And bring Rama back from exile 

And see him duly installed as king, 

Else understand I am firmly resolved 

To spend’my years in the forest too; 

Or else, revered sires, I die.’ 


Whereat there was acclaim 

Loud and universal: 

‘Noble prince, you need no crown, they cried 
‘Nor deeds nor sacrifices religious. 

The fourteen worlds may disappear— 

Your glory shall be 

For ever and ever!’ 


Said Bharata then to his brother: 
‘Satrughna dear ! Let the trumpet sound 
And be it proclaimed that Bharata goes 
To bring the lawful king 

Home to Ayodhya again! 

Let a great army prepare 

At once to march with me.’ 


And when the proclamation was made 
It was received with tumultuous cheers, 
The dead city came to life 

And gloom and grief gave place to joy. 
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Before morn next day the troops were ready, 
And the noise was like the roar of the sea. 
Kaikeyi’s foolish dream was shattered 
Nothing thereof remained. 

Great Ayodhya rejoiced 

As if she had never grieved 

But rose from an ugly dream. 


The army marched along 

Chariots, horses and elephants: 

But Bharata walked, 

“My lord and brother has shown the way, 
Said he, and went on foot. 
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The prince and his army marched 
Through country waving with corn 

Even like the land watered by holy Kaveri36 
And reached the forest bank of Ganga. 
The prince’s plight drew pity 

From man ‘and bird and beast 

And even from the rooted trees. 


Behind the brave Bharata of spotless mind 
That walked to seek his exiled brother 
Marched a huge full-limbed force 

Of elephants, horses and armed men. 
Guha watched from the other bank: 
‘This must be a force led by Bharata 
Against the exiled prince,’ he thought. 


His anger rose and the river king 

Was a rugged man and fierce when angered; 
He laughed in scorn and his eyes shot fire, 
His nostrils swelled and eye-brows quivered, 
Red were his eyes and sharp his words, 

He bit his lips and buckled his sword, 

He sounded the bugle and shook his tydj3? 
To warn his tribe to look out for battle 
And his big shoulders swelled 

At the scent of war. 


They heard his call, the forest men: 

Huge was the swell of fighting men 

That gathered on the southern bank, 

And stood behind the chieftain ready for war. 
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‘Brave denizens of the forest, 

There is a wicked host on the bank across; 
Let us make a gift of them 

To the gods today and reinstal 

The exiled prince in his rightful place. 


‘Let us see how they will cross 

. This wide river’s rolling flood, 
Bowmen brave, will you quake, 

Or will you smash that army there, 
Elephants and horses all? 


‘The honour of our tribe is at stake; 

“Friend” he called me, 

And he must see 

This friend of his is brave and fears not death. 
This wicked prince, disloyal man, 

He may not love his elder brother, 

He may not fear the young tiger prince; 

But dare he come across the border 

When I am here to guard my friend? 

Let us prove today, my brothers, 

Even hunters’ shafts can pierce princes’ bodies. 


“My lord he gave them 

All the lands and waters that belonged to him; 
Will they deny him 

Even the forest here 


Which to us belongs? 


‘Down with that army, 

Waving flags and all! 

Rama will come back to his own 
By your courage, my men, 

And your well-aimed shafts.’ 
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Thus said to his iron men z 

And stood with his long bow in hand 

Saw Guha, high-shouldered friend of Rama 
On the river bank watching. 

Sumantra on the northern bank 

Guha and knew him well. 

To the prince he ran and said: 

‘See there gallant Guha ` 

Lord of the river! 


‘Numberless boats he commands 
And an immense army of forest men, 
Splendid bowmen all, 

His name is Guha, 

Dearest friend of Rama. 

This man of granite strength 

And loyalty limitless 

Dark and beautiful of form, 

He is waiting on the road 

To give you worthy welcome.’ 


The prince of spotless mind 

Was joyous at hearing this and said: 

‘Is he the friend who did embrace 

My banished brother and solaced him? 
Then I must hasten forward 

Before he arrives here, 


And tender him my gratitude,’ 


Impatient with love 

Bharata with his brother 

Went to the river bank and stood. 
The forest chieftain saw 

From where he stood afar 

And was amazed! 
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Down fell the bow from his hand 
As he saw the figure 

Clad in bark like an anchorite, 
With face sorrow-laden, 

A sight to melt the stony-hearted, 
Beautiful but pale like the moon 
Riding the day-light sky. 


And Guha said to himself: 

‘The prince is so like dear lord Rama, 
And he who stands beside him too 

Is a very likeness of beloved Lakshmana. 
It seems this prince is lamenting 

And has upon him the habit of hermits. 


‘He salutes Rama 

Turning to where he must be 
Even without seeing him 

O! was I not mad to think 
That brother of Rama 

Could ever do aught so vile.’ 


He told his men what he thought; 
And asking them to be wary 

He himself took a boat 

And went across to salute the prince. 


Bharata stood with palms joined; 
And when Guha bowed obeisance, 
The prince before whom 

The very gods were humble 

Fell at Guha’s feet. 


And the forest chieftain 
Lifted him up with love 
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Greater than a father’s love, 

And clasped him to his rugged bosom, 
Guha, most worthy of men, 

Who has found a place 

In the hearts of pious mortals 
Through the ages since Rama’s time. 


Asked Guha, 

‘Prince of mighty frame, 

What is your mission?’ 

Said Bharata in answer: 

‘My father that ruled an empire 
Deflected the course of ancient custom. 
I have come to set that right 

And take the king home to the city.’ 
The woodmen’s chief-who heard these words 
Burst into tears of joy. 

Down he fell on the ground again 

And locked Bharata’s beautiful feet 

In his rough hands and wept. 


‘The kingship of the world was yours, 
Which at your mother’s desire 

Your father gave to you. 

You refused to touch the gift, 

Avoiding it as an evil thing. 

Grief is in your face 

Like a great river dammed: 

Admirable soul, your greatness is more 
Than a thousand Rama’s, believe me, prince. 


“What is a poor hunter’s praise? 
Like the Sun who makes pale all other lights, 
The glories of your glorious race 
You have made into one great glory of yours, 
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Mighty-armed mighty-souled 
Prince unrivalled!’ 


Asked Bharata: 

“Guha dear, tell me where 

My brother rested here with you? 

Said the nishada,38 ‘come with me 

I will take you to the holy spot.’ 
Bhatara saw the stone with the grass there spread 
On which the prince of Ayodhya slept 
Bharata could not bear the sight 

And his tears bathed the ground 

As he knelt on earth: 

‘For me was all this suffered by you; 
Roots and half-cooked fruits you ate; 
The grass was your bed, beloved Rama. 
And I do live and the golden crown 

I am told must duly adorn my head, 
Wealth and luxury heaped upon me!’ 


‘Show me the place where Lakshmana slept,’ 
Asked simple-hearted Bharata again 
Wanting to kiss the holy spot; 

And Guha answered, “Beloved prince, 
When on the hard stone Rama slept 
And Sita too laid herself: 

Down on that cruel bed, 

Lakshmana could not bear the sight. 
His eyes filled with tears 

And all night long, bow in hand, 

He stood awake watching around 
Lest any wild forest-beast hurt them.’ 
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Bharata reached the hermitage 

Of holy Bharadwaja,39 

His heart hungering for love 

And his troubled mind for advice. 

The sage’s face shone benignant, 

The picture of Shiva himself 

With the crescent moon?! 

Quivering in his hermit crown of matted hair. 


He blessed the prince from Ayodhya and said: 
‘Undying glory to you my son, 

The golden crown is yours, 

The kingdom awaits your rule. 

Then why this hermit’s habit 

And why gum-twisted locks for a crown?’ 


These words were to the prince like a stab: 
Indignant rose he, his face 

Aflame with the wrath of innocence. 

He gasped for breath; then ‘Sire,’ he said— 
“These your words I have not deserved. 
Befit they your holy mouth? 


‘Forgive me, revered father, 

Never shall I touch what belongs to me not. 
The kingdom is Rama’s by ancient rule, 
And if he does not rule as he should 

The years may roll but my abode 

Shall surely be the forest here.’ 
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The holy men that heard these words, 
Bharadwaja and others with him, 

Were beside themselves for joy to see, 
The youthful prince by love had achieved 
What sages by penance struggled to attain, 
True sanyas and selfcommand. 


Lovingly Bharadwaja led 

The resolute prince to his hermitage. 

And there was a feast that day in the forest 
Served by the gods as the sage desired— 

For angels obey when hermits command— 
To the prince’s troops and the citizen crowd. 
Men and women ate and drank 

Till everyone was in a trance 

Transported to another world. 
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Something is happening, Lakshmana thought, 
And up a steep hill he climbed to sce. 
Bowmen and horses! 

An army was coming! 

Down he leaped and ran to his brother. 


‘Brother,’ said he, ‘an army is on us 
Led by Bharata newly installed; 
Foolish pride has made him blind 

To your strength and mine!’ 

And saying this he rushed to the hut 
And returned full panoplied 

With bow in hand and quiver strapped 
Wanting orders ready for battle 

` Against the impious usurping brother. 


‘See you now, my brother! 

Alone shall I defend you against this wretch 
Who stands detested here below, 

And whom the gods above abhor. 

I shall smite him and his power today 

And you will rejoice in your little brother. 
Our wrongs shall be avenged today. 


‘The ground shall be covered with the bodies of 
men. 


Horses and elephants lying dead, 
And a red river shall flow down the woods. 
The devils will feast and dance with joy 
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Over the carcasess I shall make, 


. And they and the gods together will celebrate 


Your restoration to the throne. 


“You will see my might today undoing 

The wrong that was wrought on the world by a 
king 5 

Whose foolish fondness for a wife 

Led this usurping brother to the throne. 

In your disconsolate mother’s grief 

Kaikeyi found her wicked joy. 

Loud shall be her lamentation 

Learning the event of the battle today.’ 


Rama let his brother talk 

For he knew his love 

And the anguish of his heart. 

‘Lakshmana dear, do I not know 

The might of your arm and the power of your bow? 


‘But listen, now, how can you think 

A brother in whom flows the blood 

Of our long line of honoured kings 

Can do a deed so foul as you fear? 

Your love for me has warped your judgement. 


‘Did we not ever find our brother 
The embodiment of noble deeds, 
The very image of dharma itself? 
The Vedas may err, not he! 
Proud were we of Bharata, 
Strong-armed but ever just. 
Shall we suspect sin in him 
Whom we both knew well to be 
The axle-tree of righteousness? 
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‘O Lakshmana dear, do not this wrong, 
The very thought would be a sin. 
Bharata sutely comes but to see me 
Impelled by love and not for greed.’ 


Thus spoke Rama in kindly tones 

And almost then stood-before them 
Bharata! For ordering the army 

To stay behind, he had hurried forward. 
O the sight ! Is it the brother 

Or Grief itself in human form? 

Emaciated, with tear-flooded eyes, 
Distraught, clasped hands raised overhead, 
Innocence herself begging forgiveness— 
Rama saw this figure of sadness 

And gravely turning to Lakshmana said, 
‘See you the enemy whose army you thought 
To smite and utterly destroy?’ 

Lakshmana was pale with shame and grief. 
Down dropped the bow from his hand; 
And the tears streamed from his eyes. 


And Bharata spoke: 
“What have you done, my lord and brother? 
Cruel to me and pitiless, 
You left your post of inviolable duty, 
Allowed the rule of ancient custom 
To be deflected from its course.’ 
This stern impeachment done 
His strength did fail, 
. For now he saw 


The dear dead father in Rama. 


He fell prostrate and the anguish of his heart 
His eyes did pour on Rama’s lotus feet. 
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And Rama’s tears came then in a flood 
Bathing Bharata’s anchorite hair 
Like Ganga entering Siva’s head.3t 


He lifted him up 

And hugged him to his heart. 

Like two gods they stood, 
Compassion and innocence 

Locked in embrace. 

Then Rama eyed him up and down 
His hermit clothes and wasted form; 


He thought many things and 
Of those he had left behind. 


Gently he spoke: ‘My brother, 

How is the king our father? 

I trust his shoulders are as strong as ever?’ 
Whereat Bharata said: 

“Oh Rama! Father is dead! 

Death came to him in the shape 

Of the cruel woman that gave me birth. 

In the grief of your parting he languished and died. 
Truth and body he left behind 

And joined the gods to whom he belonged.’ 


At these words Rama reeled as one, 

Once wounded, pierced in the wound again. 
He fell and rolled on the ground, 

Yes, even he that was god himself, 

And wept like a child long and loud. 


‘O votive lamp, that burnt so long! 
Art thou extinguished now? 
O king that was father to your people, 
Compassion’s stronghold, 
Have you left us for ever? 
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‘Father, art thou gone? then to whom 
Shall we turn for truth’s exemplar, 
O Lion among the kings of the world? 


ʻO Battle tried king! 

By prayers and sacrifices rare 

You found a son, Ah me! 

Who brought you nought 

But grief and death; 

For me you languished for me you died. 
But here am I holding life 

Precious even when you are gone. 


‘Gone with you is largesse! 

Gone is honour 

And valour that the gods may envy! 
Gone is even-handed justice, 

Truth unswerving ; 

Gone with you is royal sway 
Kindlier than the rays of the moon,’ 


Thus did Rama lament 
And roll on the ground 
And those around him 
Sought to soothe his grief, 


Vasishta spoke: ‘Know you not , prince, 
If men are born they must also dic. 
And man’s sole companions 

Are what he renounces and his works: 


“Countless are births and countless are deaths 
And in between, vain illusions, 

Attachments born of pain and pleasure, 
Pitiless death makes no distinction: 
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When even the yet unborn 

Are claimed by Death in the womb, 
Must you grieve for one who is gone 
Ripe in age after a well-filled life? 


‘Dasaratha ruled for long 

And blameless was his reign 

Like spotless chastity; 

It is not meet that we grieve: 

The king your father 

Lived full and well, 

Happy is he with the gods. 

As is the custom of our people, so 
May your beautiful hands, my prince 
Offer oblations to the dead.’ 


And so the prince of Ayodhya 

Plunged in the river and there’ standing, 
Thrice out of his hands 

Reverently offered oblations to the Dead 
According to ancient custom. 


Then went they to the hermitage 
And ere they reached the lonely hut 
Before their eyes came Sita. 


And when Bharata saw her, 

The princess from whom great palaces 
Wherein she dwelt drew greater beauty, 
He covered his eyes with his hands 

And fell at her feet weeping. 


And Rama tenderly took him up 
And clasping him in embrace he said, 
Turning to his beloved Sita: 
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‘Princess, the king is dead 

For he could not bear the anguish 
Of my separation, 

And Bharata has come to tell us.’ 


She trembled at the words; 

Her shining eyes melted 

Into a flood of tears. 

She placed her arm . 

On her own mother Earth and wept. 
„Sprightly had been her steps 

As she walked the woods; 

In the forest she lived and laughed 
As in the city palace; 

So far grief lay utterly defeated. 
But when she heard 

The great king was dead 

Grief triumphed indeed 

And drowned the beautiful swan. 


She was led to the river and there she too 
Did last offices to the departed king. 

Then Sumantra arrived 

Who with the rest had stayed behind 
Bringing with him the bercaved queens, 
And the trusty charioteer 

Saluted the princes. 


At the sight of the queens 

Burst Rama’s grief again 

“What have you done with my father?’ he cried 
And from his grief-red eyes 

Flowed tears that bathed their fect. 

He wept like a child, even He 

From whom issued the Creator himself. 


> 
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There was lamentation loud 

And hearts melted like wax in the fire, 
As the queens hugged Sita 

To their breasts and cried, 

Struggling for life 

In their sea of grief. 


Then came a great crowd, 

For the army arrived 

And all who accompained. 

They saw their dear prince again, 

And did not know whether it was joy or grief 
So confused were they. 


And the sun then dipped in the western ocean 
For was he not the head of the house 

That mourned for the king that was dead, 
The ancient house that the Lord chose 

For himself to appear on Earth? 
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‘Nobles and holy men 

And captains of the army 
Sat around the prince 

And his brothers three, 
When Rama gently spoke 
Assuaging Bharata’s anguish. 
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‘Our father the king is dead 

And by his firm command 

The kingdom now is yours. 

Instead of wearing a crown 

Why these habiliments of an anchorite? 


Tell me now.’ 


Then rose Bharata 4 
Quivering with emotion: 

His reverent hands were clasped 

As he faced his elder brother. 

‘Pre-eminent custodian of dharma! 

Was it right for you 

Thus to leave your post of duty? 

Great was our father’s error; 

Infamous the wrong my mother wrought. i 
Return and take your place, my brother, 

So wipe out these horrid stains 

Of error and wickedness. ) 
Deny not, brother, who art father too.’ 


Moved was Rama, and he saw 
Full well his spotless brother’s anguished mind. 
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‘Brave brother, listen. It would be wrong 
For sons to cast the father and mother 
That gave them birth to eternal shame. 
Our duty lies, let us remember, 

In making glorious what they did.’ 


“So, my brother, I am bound to do 
The king’s behest; and these few years 
Be regent on my behalf 

And rule on my commission.’ 

That Rama was right Bharata knew: 
‘Brother dear, it shall be so. 


‘But I pray thee twice seven years hence 
To return and relieve your deputy; 
Failing which O Rama, I swear 

Fire shall right this infamous wrong ! 

All purifying fire 

Shall that day bathe your brother 

For whom all this wrong was done.’ 


Rama was overwhelmed with joy 

That Bharata’s anguish of heart was gone. ` 
‘Brother, so shall it be,’ said Rama. 
Whose greatness was greater 

Than all his wide-repeated praises. 


‘Fourteen years!’ said Bharata sobbing 
And grieved that that must be, 

‘Task your blessing, brother,’ said he À 
‘Give me the sandals which you wear. 


Rama took them off and gave the sandals 
That hold the power to give 
All the good that man may want— 
The dust of Rama’s feet. 
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‘My crown! said Bharata as on his head 
He placed that precious gift; 

And tears rolled down his noble face. 
Then on the ground he fell 

In humble salutation, 

And he rose with the dust all over him, 
Like the golden image of a god; 

And more beautiful than ever was he. 


The city had filled the silent forest 

And now it was time to depart. 

Sadly the others returned 

And so the women accompanying them; 
Then the troops 

With the city-throng behind 

And following them, 

Sadly, the sageVasishta. 


As the great crowd cleared 

And the forest resumed its peace, 

The gods above that had come to watch 
Returned to their blessed abode. 

But the last to go with lingering steps 
Was good Guha the boat-men’s chief. 
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NOTES 


. RAMAYANA: Valmiki’s famous Sanskrit epic poem being the story of 
Raima, prince of Ayodhya. i 

. TAMIL: One of the principal languages of India spoken by thirty 
millions in the Southern peninsula and in’the northern part of the 
island of Ceylon. It is one of the ‘Dravidian’ languages and possesses 
a rich and varied literature. 


. HINDI; The language of the larger part of North India. It is one of the 
Sanskritic group of languages. A variation of it is called Urdu. 

. DASARATHA: A king of the Solar dynasty; He ruled Ayodhya and was 
overlord of the India of his time. He is said to have lived and ruled for 
many ‘thousands’ of years. Having no issue, during his old age he 
performed a special sacrifice, as a result of which his wives bore him 
sons. The eldest queen Kausalya gave birth to Rama. His youngest 
wife Kaikeyi had a son Bharata. Sumitra, the second of his three 
queens, bore twins named Lakshmana and Satrughna. Rama and 
Lakshmana were taken out when very young by the great sage 
Visvamitra to his hermitage, where the rakshasas (demon tribes) were 
troubling the sages. Rama killed or drove away all the trespassers and 
helped the holy men to perform their sacrifices undisturbed. Visvamitra 
then took Rama to the court of Janaka in Mithila, where Rama bent 
and strung Siva’s bow which Janaka had made a condition for giving 
away his daughter Sita in marriage. Rama and Sita were married and 
the couple spent twelve years of happy life in Ayodhya. Dasaratha, 
realising that his end was near, desired to instal Rama as Yuvaraja 
(prince-regent). But Kaikeyi insisted that Bharata should be installed 
and that Rama should be banished to the forest for fourteen years. 
Dasaratha had bound himself to grant Kaikeyi’s demands by a 
promise solemnly given long before any sons were born. Dasaratha 
died heart-broken. Bharata who was absent in his maternal uncle’s 
house in the distant country of Kekaya was sent for. He found Ayodhya 
in desolation as a result of his mother’s doings. He refused to be installed 
as Yuvaraja and went out to meet Rama in the forest to persuade him 
to return. Rama refused and preferred to carry out his father’s sacred 
behest and asked Bharata to act as regent during his exile. 


Rama’s adventures in the forest, the loss of Sita, the search, the fall 
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6. 
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of Vali, the monkey king, and the installation of Sugriva, his brother, 
the invasion of Lanka, the recovery of Sitaand the return of Rama to 
Ayodhya after completing the period of exile, are the subject matter 
of later cantos of the poem. 


GUHA: The chieftain of a forest tribe occupying the bank of the Ganga. 


He commanded the boats that plied on the river. When Rama during 
his exile reached the river bank, Guha met him and treated him with 
great kindness and took him across the river. 


LAKSHMI: Spouse of Vishnu usually described as seated on the lotus 


flower. Earth is another spouse of Vishnu. 


VISHNU: One of the three manifestations of the Supreme Being in 


Hindu mythology, Brahma the creator, Vishnu the protector and 
Siva the destroyer. Hari is another name for Vishnu. Often Vishnu 
is treated as the Supreme Being Himself apart from being one of the 
Triad. His abode is the highest Heaven; also the ocean of milk whereon 


he lies in yogic slumber on the snake Ananta; also in the hearts of all 
beings. 


8. AVATAR: Incarnation of God, literally ‘a coming down,’ 


9. 


I0. 


VISVAMITRA: A great kshatriya king who became later a renowned 


sage. He went through unparalleled austerities and penances to 
attain the status of a Brahma rishi. He took Rama and Lakshmana 
out when they were young to protect the sacrifices which he and 
his fellow-sages had to perform and which the Rakshasas sought to 
prevent. He also gave the princes divine weapons of great potency. 


RAVANA: Grandson of the sage Poulastya, son of Visravas and half- 


brother of Kubera. He had ten heads. He practised severe penances to 
propitiate Brahma and obtained immunity from death at the hands 
of any god or other beings. By an oversight or contempt for man he 
forgot to obtain immunity against man. On the strength of the 
boon he obtained from Brahma, he became a very great oppressor. 
He ousted Kubera and became king of Lanka. The gods approached 
Vishnu for relief who came down as man in the form of Rama, 
Dasaratha’s son, and destroyed the Rakshasas. Ravana seized and 
carried Sita off to Lanka, where she had been left alone. Rama 
had gone out in pursuit of a temptingly beautiful deer which 
Sita desired to possess and carry to Ayodhya on return from exile. 
The deer was Maricha, an uncle of Ravana, who had assumed that 
form at Ravana’s instance to help him in his plan to seize Sita. Maricha 
when hit by Rama’s arrow fell crying aloud in a feigned voice ‘O 


Sita! O Lakshmana! making Sita who heard the cry believe that 
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Rama was in trouble. Sita sent Lakshmana after him in spite of his 
earnest protest and entreaties not to be so sent. She was thus left all 
alone in the forest. Ravana seized Sita and fled to Lanka. On the way 
he was stopped by Jatayu, the eagle-friend of Rama, but in the 
encounter Jatayu lost his life and Ravana carried Sita away to Lanka. 
Sita refused to become his queen and so she was kept in the Asoka 
park as a close prisoner. She spent many months in captivity and was 

- about to put an end to her life when Hanuman, the monkey, arrived 

` and announced himself to her as friend and messenger from Rama 
and assured her that Rama would soon arrive with his army of 
monkeys and destroy Ravana. 


II. HANUMAN: The counsellor of Sugriva who was younger brother of 
Vali, the king of the Vanaras or monkeys. Hanuman brought about 
the friendship and alliance between Rama and Sugriva. Sugriva was 
in exile having been driven out of the kingdom by Vali when Rama 
was wandering in the southern direction in search of Sita. Vali was 
killed by Rama and Sugriva was installed king. In return Sugriva sent 
out bands of his monkeys in search of Sita. Hanuman went at the head 
of one of them in the southern direction. He discovered Sita in Lanka 
where she was kept as a prisoner by Ravana. He returned and gave the 
information to Rama who marched with the monkey hordes and, 
building a causeway across the sea, invaded Lanka and utterly des- 
troyed Ravana’s army. Ravana was killed in the battle. Sita was 
recovered and Rama and his allies returned in triumph to Ayodhya. 


I2. MANTHARA: The hunch-back maid of Kaikeyi who put the evil 
thought in her mistress’s mind of getting Bharata installed and Rama 
exiled for fourteen years. Kaikeyi was able to do this as Dasaratha had 
long ago granted her any two boons she might choose in return for 
her having saved his life in a great battle he fought for the gods 
against a monster king Sambara. She had reserved these boons for a 
future occasion to ask if need arose. Manthara knew this and asked 
Kaikeyi to recall her husband’s solemn promise and demand her own 
son’s installation and the banishment of Kausalya’s son. 


13. CHOWRIE (Tamil) or CHAMARA (Sanskrit): The bushy tail of the yak 
is one of the insignias of royalty. It is ganseilyy borne by female 
attendants and used as a fly-whisk. 


I4. VASIsHTA: A renowned sage who was chief priest in the court of 
Dasaratha. He is said to have issued direct from Brahma during the 


creation. 


I$. DHARMA: A word used in all the Indian languages with a rich con- 
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notation of duty, right conduct, justice, order, natural, and essential 
quality, etc. 


16. SURYA VAMSA or SOLAR DYNASTY: A royal dynasty claiming ‘descent 
from the sun. To this race of kings belonged the rulers of Ayodhya. 


17. SITA:.Janaka, the renowned philosopher-king of Mithila, found Sita 
in the furrow when he ploughed up a field for forming a sacrificial 
ground. He brought her up as his own daughter. Sita is therefore 
called also Janaki. She is also treated as the daughter of Earth. 


18. stva’s Bow: Janaka, king of Mithila, offered Sitain marriage to any one 
who could bend and string the great bow of Siva which was left by 
the gods with the kings of Mithila. Rama succeeded in doing this and 
obtained Sita in marriage. 


19. RAMA OF THE AXE: Parasu Rama, son of the sage Jamadagni, Like 
Rama, son of Dasaratha, Parasu Rama is also counted as one of the ` 
incarnations of Vishnu. He came to destroy the kshatriyas. Parasu 
Rama had retired after his exploits in fulfilment of his mission but 
when he heard about the bending of Siva’s bow by Rama of Ayodhya, 
he came out to meet the latter on his way back from Janaka’s court. 
There was a verbal encounter between two Ramas but in the end 
Parasu Rama retired convinced of Ayodhya Rama’s divinity and 
strength. 


20. SUMANTRA: Minister-in-waiting of Dasaratha, He had the privilege of 
driving the royal chariot. It was Sumantra who took the exiled 
prince Rama to the forest and left him there. 


2I. VADABA: The ocean was believed by the ancient Hindus to hold a 
submarine fire of great intensity. 


22. JEWELIN VISHNU’S BREAST: Kaustuba the jewel that was thrown up 
when the ocean was churned by the gods and which -thereafter 
adorned Vishnu’s breast. 


` 23. RAHU: The legendary snake that according to Hindu mythology causes 
the eclipses. Rahu is treated in Hindu astronomy as a suppositional 
planet. 


24. TATAKA: A female rakshasa who was among those that harassed the 
sages and interfered with their sacrifices. She was killed by Rama at 
Visvamitra’s instance. 


25. RISHI: The Sanskrit word for sages and holy men who lived a life of 
seclusion, meditation and penance. 


26. KEKAYA’sSWAN: Meaning Kaikeyi, the beautiful daughter of the King 
of the Kekaya country. 
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27. KUMARI: Cape Comorin, tne southernmost point of India in the 
Indian Ocean. 


28. ELEPHANT IN DISTRESS: An elephant who was devoted to Vishnu was 
caught by a monster crocodile when the elephant was in a pool to 
pluck lotuses for offering to Vishnu. On hearing the animal’s cries, 
Vishnu came and destroyed the crocodile. 


29. HOLY STRING: The string tied at the time of marriage round the neck 
of the bride at marriage. This is removed only on widowhood. 


30. Page 57: Ch. 8: The affection that people felt for Rama was of the 
nature of ecstasy and not just dutiful loyalty to a prince or apprecia- 
tion of good qualities. Incarnations of God always carried with them 
this extraordinary power creating an ecstasy of love in the hearts 
of those whom they met. The poets of the Ramayana—Valmiki, 
Kamban and Tulsidas—have each in his own way described the grief 
of the people of Ayodhya when their beloved was torn from them 
by the king’s command. The description may seem exaggerated 
unless we realise the supernatural influence generated by Avatars. 


31. RUDRA: One of the names of Siva, the third in the Divine Triad. He has 
on his tuft of matted hair the crescent moon and Ganga, the sacred 
tiver. The moon took refuge there to escape annihilation when he 
was cursed for the offence of partiality towards one of his wives (the 
twenty-seven constellations). The curse was commuted to periodical 
waning and waxing. The river Ganga when she came down to Earth 
on Bhagiratha’s penance was received by Siva on his head in order to 
save the earth from the violence of the descent. The proud river was 
humbled when she was completely lost in the entanglement of the 
matted locks of Siva and she found she could not emerge except by 
permission and in a gentle manner. 


32. VALKALA: The flexible bark of certain trees out of which holy men 
doing penance made their coarse scanty dress. 


33. FOUR-FACED GOD: Brahma, one of the Divine Triad, the creator who 
issued from the navel of Vishnu. This word Brahma should be dis- 
tinguished from the neuter Sanskrit word Brahman of Hindu philo- 
sophy which denotes the Supreme Being. 


34. BHARATA’s UNCLE: Yudhajit was Kaikeyi’s brother and ruler of the 
Kekaya country which was at a great distance to the west from 
Ayodhya. Yudhajit’s father being old and disabled, the son was 
regent. 


35. BHARATA’S QUESTION: Self-imposed exile was undertaken in atone- 
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36. 


37- 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


ment for some heinous sin unknowingly or otherwise com- 
mitted. 

KAVERI: The great river of the Southern peninsula of India where the 
Tamil poet Kamban flourished. 

TUDI: The tiny hour-glass-shaped drum used by chieftains of tribes to 
call their men up for battle, 

NISHADA: A forest dweller classed as of low caste. 

BHARADWAJA: The sage whom Rama met during his exile aad who 
advised him as to his future course. 

MATTED LOCKS: Recluses matted their hair with a certain gum as one 
of the marks-of austere life. 

RAKSHASAS: Friends who harassed the gods and holy men. 


THE END 
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